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NOTE 


The  numerous  requests  I  hâve  received  for  the 
following  speeches  and  with  which  I  hâve  been 
unable  to  comply,  as  the  first  édition  is  non'  quite 
exhausted,  hâve  rendered  the  publication  of  a  second 
édition  necessary. 

In  the  présent  édition,  I  hâve,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  omitted  ail  those  répétitions  which  ncces- 
sarily  occur  when  replying  to  interruptions  in  the 
course  of  a  debate,  and  thèse  omissions  hâve  obviously 
necessitated  some  transpositions  in  the  subjcct  mat- 
ter ;  but  ?wt  a  single  statemcnt  or  figure  lias  ban 
altcred. 

The  questions  discusscd  in  the  following  pages, 
and  of  which  I  hâve  made  a  professional  study,  are 
of  such  magnihide,  dealing  as  they  do  with  grcat 
7iational  undertakings  for  the  éxecution  of  which  a 
vast  expenditure  will  be  necessary,  that  they  arc 
bound  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future 
of  this  young  nation  and  even  on  the  Uni  pire.  I 
need  not  therefore  apologize  for  having  ireated  t hem 
at  such  considérable  length . 


.  ///  un/ions  which  //ave  bccome  greal  hâve  fully 
realised  the  vital  importance  of  easy  communica- 
tions. The  famous  Roman  roads,  by  means  of 
which  t/ic  decrees  of  the  mighty  Impérial  Senale 
reachcd  the  uttermost  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
still  bear  witness  to  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  what  Rome  did  2000  years  ago, 
En  gland  is  al  this  very  day  doing  in  I?idia,  in 
Nigeria  and  in  Uganda. 

Let  us  imitate  their  ex  ample,  even  if  il  should 
entait  somc  slight  temporary  sacrifice  o?i  our  part, 
for  7cc  could  fiol  leave  a  ?iobler  legacy  to  our  childreti, 
nor  render  a  greater  service  to  our  couniry,  than 
by  rcndcring  more  pcrfect  our  means  of  communi- 
cation and  ihereby  uniting  more  closely  the  varions 
provinces  of  our  greal  Dominion. 

Montréal,  Augusl,  içoç. 


THE  PROBLEMS   OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION  IN    CANADA. 


The  National  Transcontinental  Railway 


Speech  delivered  in  ihe  Senate 
on  the  131/1.  October  1903 


humbly  confess  that  I  rise  with 
considérable  diffidence  to  re- 
ply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
It  will  however  be  noticed, 
that  he  lias  left  to  be  discussed  by  those  who 
are  to  follow  him  a  great  number  of  the 
most  weighty  features  of  tins  very  important 
measure. 
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I  propose  to  deal,  first,  with  the  question  of 
the  bonding  privilège  ;  secondly,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  strategical  importance  of  the 
proposed  railway  ;  thirdly,  to  give  the  reasons, 
which  necessitate  the  immédiate  construction 
of  the  Transcontinental  ;  fourthly,  to  describe 
the  route  it  follows  and  the  country  it  traver- 
ses ;  and  lastly  to  examine  the  conditions  of 
our  contact  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
road. 

Bonding    privilige         And  first  as  to  the  bond- 

Iiable  to  abroga=     jng  privilège  to  which  the 

hon.  gentleman  lias  allud- 

ed  at    such  great  length,    I   understand   that 

other  gentlemen  on  this   side   of  the   House 

hold  différent  views  to  him  on  that  question. 

Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 

the  fact,  that  when  the  hon.  gentleman  himself 

was  in  conférence  with  the  hon.  J.  D.   Blaine, 

the   latter   told   him   that   the   United   States 

government  never  thought   of  doing  such   a 
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thing  as  abrogating  the  bonding  privilège  ; 
and  that  there  was  positively  no  necessity  for 
building  another  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  ; 
nevertheless,  the  hon.  gentleman  placed  no 
faith  in  such  assurances  and  the  government 
did  build  the  canal. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  With     regard     to     the 

déclares   con=     speech    of    the   Hon.    Sir 

struction    of     TTTir  . -,   T 

_  Wilind  Laurier  concern- 

Transcontinen= 

tal  imperative.  ing  the  bonding  privilège, 
to  which  allusion  lias  been 
made,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  made  that  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  the  reasons 
why,  if  \ve  wished  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  our  neighbours  to  the  south,  the  wisest 
course  to  follow  was  to  hâve  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  do  with  them,  and  he  quoted  letters  f  rom 
Mr.  Carnegie  showing  how  and  when  this 
bonding  privilège  may  be  abrogated  at  any 
moment.  He  also  quoted  a  message  to  the 
same  effect  from  Mr.  Cleveland.  At  every 
turn   and  corner  in   the  policy  advocated  by 
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Canada,  this  threat  was  held,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  over  the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
people  ;  and  the  Honse  of  Commons  cheered 
him  to  the  écho,  when  he  annonnced  that  the 
intention  of  this  measure  was  to  build  on 
Canadian  territory,  on  British  soil,  one  grand 
transcontinental  line  from  Océan  to  Océan. 

Original     proposai         It  will  be  rernembered 
for   Canadian     t]iat   when  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway.      ^      -r      r>    -i  ^^; 

Pacific  Railway   was  ori- 

ginally  proposed,  it  was  not  intented  to  build 
it  from  (  )cean  to  (  >cean.  It  was  to  start  from 
Ontario  to  establish  communication  with  Bri- 
tish Columbia  as  this  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  union  of  that  Province  with  the  Domi- 
nion. 

There  was  no  intention  at  the  time  of  ex- 
tending  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  far  as 
the  Atlantic  Océan.  In  fact,  a  point  in  Onta- 
rio was  selected  at  soine  distance  west  of  the 
city  of  Ottawa  for  its  eastern  terminus,  and  we 
ail  remember,  especially  does  the  hon.  leader 
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of  the  Opposition  know  and  remember,  the 
tremendons  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  governinent,  of  which  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber,  to  force  them  to  make  Québec  the  eastern 
Terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  thus  compel  them  to  buy  the  North  Shore 
Railway.  This  may  be  ancient  history,  but 
it  bears  on  the  point  that  this  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  construction  of  a  great 
transcontinental  line,  extending  from  Océan 
to  Océan,  is  proposed  in  a  single  measure. 
When  I  say  from  Océan  to  Océan,  we  know 
how  ttear  Moucton,  the  Eastern  terminus,  is 
to  the  sea. 

Strategical  impor=  I  am  surprised  that  the 

tance  of  Trans=     ]1011-  gentleman  lias  made 

continental.  ,.    ,  ,       c    .,  .     .  , 

hght    of    the    strategical 

importance  of  the  Transcontinental.  One  need 

not   be  versed  in    military  science  to  realize 

that  in  case  of  war  this  new  route  would  be  of 

immense  value  not  only  to  Canada  but  to  the 

Empire. 
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To  this  country,  it  will  provide  a  practically 
-invulnérable  line  of  communication-between 
the  East  and  West,  fox  the  Transcontinental 
line  will  be  built  at  snch  considérable  distance 
froin  the  frontier  that  it  will  be  safe  from 
attack,  and  everyone  knows  that  nothing  is 
more  important  in  war  than  a  secnre  line  of 
communication. 


I  a  m  aware  that  for  a  short  distance  the 
proposed  line  must  unavoidably  pass  danger- 
ously  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  state 
of  Maine  ;  but  that  need  not  cause  any  appré- 
hension, at  ail  events  for  many  years,  for  the 
northern  part  of  Maine  is  so  densely  wooded 
and  so  destitute  of  communication,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  military 
opérations  there  with  a  large  body  of  men  ;  and 
the  railway  therefore  could  only  be  eut  by  a 
"  coup  de  main  "  and  spécial  précautions  could 
be  taken  to  protect  it  against  a  raid  of  that 
nature. 

To  the  mother  country,  the  Transcontinen- 
tal will  furnish  an  additional  and  more  rapid 
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route  to  lier  great  indian  Dependency.  Hence 
it  is,  the  war  office  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Railway  which  would  hâve  followed  the  same 
route  as  the  Transcontinental,  for  the  military 
authorities  in  England  were  not  slow  to  reco- 
gnise  the  great  strategical  importance  of  this 
new  route  which  m  y  hon.  friend  has  failed  to 
appreciate. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say 
anything  further  to  convince  the  House  of  the 
military  advantages  of  this  new  route 

Immédiate  con=  Now   as    to    the    expe- 

struction     of     diency  of  undertaking  this 

Transcontinental  . 

great    enterpnse    at    the 
urgently    neces= 

sary.  présent    time,     my     hon. 

friend  has  not  proved  — to 
my  satisfaction  at  any  rate  — that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Transcontinental  is  inopportune, 
prématuré  and  not  necessary  ;  and  I  believé 
that  his  views  on  that  question,  if  such  really 
be  his  views,  are  not  those  of  the  majority  of 
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the  représentatives  of  the  people  in  the  other 
Chaniber,  nor  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  House. 

I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  time,  as  the  hon.  Secretary  of  State  has 
said,  when  such  a  road  should  be  built,  it  is 
at  this  présent  moment,  when  settlers  are 
coming  into  the  country  in  such  large  num- 
bers,  that  the  expenditure  which  the  govern- 
ment  will  be  called  upon  to  incur  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  national  undertaking  will 
be  easily  met  by  the  increased  revenue,  which 
the  influx  of  settlers  will  produce. 


Mr.  Blair  also  thought  there  was  no  immé- 
diate necessity  to  proceed  with  the  euterprise. 
But  I  am  surprised  that  during  the  long  pro- 
tracted  debate,  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,.  no  one  recalled  an  incident  which 
is  very  well  remembered  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
réal, and  which  occurred  at  a  great  banquet 
tendered  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure  from  the  city  of  Montréal 
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to  take  the  control  of  a  large  railway  line  in 
California. 

The  hon.  gentleman  from  de  Lorimier  was 
asked  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  at  that 
banquet.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  he  was 
unable  to  be  présent,  and  asked  me  to  replace 
him. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Blair  was  there,  representing 
the  Government  and  also  the  House  of  Com- 
muns. On  that  occasion,  it  was  my  privilège 
to  speak  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Hays 
is  held,  and  I  ara  glad  to  see  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  done  the  same  thing  this 
afternoon.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  Mr. 
Hays  was  one  of  the  best  railway  men,  proba- 
bly  second  to  none  in  Canada  to  day,  and 
perhaps  had  few  peers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.    Blair,    at  that  time,   had   had   a  little 

friction  with  the  Canadian    Pacific   Railway. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of 

speaking  in    the   city  of  Montréal   after  this 

friction,  and   he  thought  he  would  give  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  pièce  of  his  mind. 
2 
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.   .  Speaking  on  behalf  of 

Mr.  Blair  s  opinion. 

the  House  of  Coinmous, 
in  reply  to  the  toast,  he  said,  in  the  présence 
of  some  200  of  the  most  prominent  business 
nien  of  the  city  of  Montréal  who  were  attend- 
ing  the  banquet,  that  no  one  could  for  a 
moment  think  that  thèse  immense  territories 
in  the  North-West  would  long  be  dépendent 
upon  one  single  line  of  railway.  He  thonght 
that  btfore  \ve  would  be  much  older,  not  only 
two,  but  as  many  as  teu  lines  of  railway  would 
find  enough  traffic  in  those  territories  to  pay 
handsome  returns  to  their  shareholders. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  whom 
the  Opposition,  in  auother  place,  hâve  described 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  not  being  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  at 
this  présent  moment. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blair  and  see  if  it  be  well  founded.  The  reve- 
nue which  the  Canaclian  Pacific  Railway  is 
actual  ly  deriving  froui  the  half  a  million  inhab- 
itants of  the  North  West  is  about  $44,000,000, 
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whicli  is  équivalent  to  $5,000  for  every  mile 
of  raihvay  in  opération  under  their  control. 

Now,  the  hon.  inember  for  Calgary  stated 
in  this  House,  the  other  day,  that  during  the 
présent  year  there  would  be  an  influx  of  set- 
tiers  into  the  North  West  of  about  100,000 
people. 

At  that  rate  of  increase,  we  would  hâve  in 
the  North  West,  before  the  proposed  railwav 
is  completed,  another  half  a  million  people  or 
a  population  of  a  million  altogether,  which 
would  therefore  furnish  ample  traffic  both  to 
the  Canadiau  Pacific  Raihvay  and  the  Trans- 
continental. 

Congestion     of         We  are  aware  that  there 
traffic    in    the     ]las     Deen    congestion     of 

West. 

traffic  in  the  west  and  that 

the  Canadiau  Pacific  Raihvay  lias  been  unable 
to  transport  ail  the  grain  to  market  in  sufri- 
cient  time. 

Now,  during  this  last  year,  30,000  home- 
steads  hâve  been  taken,  which  raeans  30,000 
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farms,  and  it  is  évident  that  if  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
traffic  under  the  présent  conditions,  the  dif- 
ficulty  will  be  very  much  greater  with  those 
30,000  additionnai  farms,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  urgent  necessity  for  iininediately 
constrncting  another  railway  to  carry  the 
grain  of  the  West  to  tidal  water. 

Eastern  section  of  With  regard  to  the 
Transcontinental,  expediency  of  constrnct- 
ing the  Eastern  Section  of  the  Transconti- 
nental, let  us  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  a 
number  of  ourselves  were  given  that  immense 
territory  which  the  Transcontinental  will  tra- 
verse, extending  from  the  St.  Maurice  river  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
and  north,  almost  to  James  Bay.  Would  we 
not  at  once  form  a  syndicate  and  subscribe 
the  necessary  capital  to  build  a  railway  in  that 
country  to  open  up  our  estate  and  enhance  the 
value  of  our  lands  ? 

And  this  is  precisely  what  soine  capitalists 
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would  hâve  done,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  state- 
ment  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  floor 
of  the  Législature  in  Québec.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  an  offer  made  to  him,  provided  a 
raihvay  were  built  through  that  country,  of 
$1.50  per  acre  for  five  millions  acres  of  land. 
This  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  that  country  —  for  if  it  were  the  useless  wil- 
derness  or  the  improductive  land  that  some 
would  represent  it  to  be,  is  it  likely  that  any 
capitalist  would  hâve  offered  any  such  su  m? 

-  .  Now  let  us  see  what 

Resources  01  country 

are  the  natural  resour- 
ces  of  this  immense  territory  which  lies  chiefly 
in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Québec. 

In  the  Province  of  Québec,  the  country  is 
particularly  well  known  :  it  is  nearly  ail  good 
and  well  timbered  land. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  pulp-wood  and 
the  pulp  itidustry  in  Québec  is  growing  enorm- 
ously. 

For  instance  the  Laurentide  Pulp  Company 
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at  Grand'Mère,  where  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  hâve  already  been  spent,  and  an  addi- 
tional  million  is  being  spent  this  year,  isdoing 
so  well,  that  the  company  is  able  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend  of  eight  per  cent  on  its  common  stock. 
The  pnlp-wood  which  is  nsed  at  Grand'Mère 
is  drawn  from  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Maurice 
and  Mattawin  rivers,  precisely  from  that  région 
which  the  Transcontinental  will  traverse.  At 
the  sources  of  thèse  rivers,  there  are  splendid 
meadows  awaiting.  cultivation  ;  only  small 
portions  of  them  being  tilled  to  provide  wheat 
for  the  men  who  are  carrying  ou  lumbering 
opérations  there. 

Fertility  of  north=  I    would    like    to    give 

ern     slopes     ^he   hon.    members   some 

of      Laurentian     r       .        ..  .    ,       .      . 

turther  idea  of  the  ferti- 
range. 

lity  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Laurentian  range. 

The  colonisation  of  that  part  of  the  country 
had  been  impeded  for  yearsand  years  owingto 
the  fact  that  our  colonisation  societies  hâve 
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confined  their  endeavours  to  the  colonisation 
of  the  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the  foot 
of  the  Lanrentian  range  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  which  is  only  30  miles  in  width,  till  it 
merges  into  the  Lanrentian  range  at  Québec. 
But  once  the  Laurentian  range  is  crossed,  a 
rich  clay  belt  is  reached  where  colonisation 
lias  been  successfully  carried  on,  though  on  a 
very  small  scale,  for  many  years  past.  For 
instance,  the  parish  of  St.  Zenon,  which  I 
visited  last  year  and  which  is  properous  at  the 
présent  tinie,  was  established  by  one  enterpris- 
ing  parish  priest  who,  seeing  under  the  old 
conservative  régime,  the  peopîe  leaving  the 
country  and  going  to  the  States  to  work  in 
factories  and  so  on,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  colonize  and  establish  good  farins  in  the 
Laurentian  hills,  was  courageous  enough  to 
cross  the  range  some  thirty  miles  and  esta- 
blish in  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills  the 
parish  of  St.  Zenon. 

Another  priest  took  his  flock  some  twenty 
miles  further  north  of  that  parish,  and   there 
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established  another  parish,  St.  Michel  des 
Saints,  which  I  also  visited  last  year  and  which 
is  situated  on  the  Mattawin  river. 

Parishes   70   miles  I    regret    having    to 

from  nearest  rail=     anude  to  personal  expe- 
w  y'  rience,  but  as  the  hon- 

leader  of  the  Opposition  stated  that  he  had  seen 
Bute  Inlet  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  I  would  ask  the  House  to  allow  me  to 
state  what  I  hâve  seen. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Michel  des  Saints  is  seventy 
miles  north  of>the  St.  Lawrence.  I  see  one 
member  of  this  House  who  represented  the 
very  county  in  which  St.  Michel  des  Saints 
is  situated,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  it  is  seventy  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway,  and  it  is,  at  the  saine  tiine,  a 
prosperous  parish  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  so  great,  that  thèse  people,  settled  seventy 
miles  from  a  railway,  can  live  comfortablyr 
manufacturing  cheese  and  butter,  althongh 
they  hâve  to  carry  their  produce  at  St.  Félix  de 
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Valois,  the  nearest  station,  and  everything" 
they  use,  agricultnral  implements  and  the  restT 
has  to  be  teamed  over  a  wagon  road  from  that 
station.  Thèse  parishes  are  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  proposed  railway,  but  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  the  Une  will  pass  mneh  closer 
to  them. 

Great    level    tract         I  was  told,  when  I  visit- 
of  country.  e(j  tilose  parishes,  that  the 

conntry  is  qnite  level  for  a  distance  of  over  a 
100  miles  towards  thenorth,  and  this  statement 
is  corroborated  by  the  mail  carrier  for  the 
Hndson  Bay  who  travelled  over  that  conntry 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  also  by  the  reports 
of  the  Geological  Department.  It  is  thertfore 
somewhat  snrprising  to  hear  an  ex-minister  of 
the  conservative  government,  the  lion.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Haggart,  déclare  that  this  is  a  lind  of 
granité  ridges  and  iinfathomable  mnskegs. 

I  wish  most  pnblicly  and  with  the  certainty 
of  an  eye-witness  to  give  a  most  explicit 
déniai  to  that  statement — and  Iam  fnllv  aware 
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that  every  word  an  lion,  member  utters  in  this 
Chain ber  should  be  most  carefully  weighed — in 
order  to  dispel  any  idea  that  may  exist  that 
the  line  along  this  route  is  not  of  the  very 
best,  and  that  the  crops  raised  there  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  district. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? 

No  one  will  deny  the  fertility  of  the  farms 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  district,  and  there  is  no 
point  on  the  Transcontinental  as  far  north  as 
Lake  St.  John. 

Climate  similar  to  The  eastern  section  of 
that  of  Manitoba.  t]ie  Transcontinental  fol- 
lows  roughly  the  48th  parallel  which  passes 
about  140  miles  south  of  Winnipeg  ;  and  judg- 
ing  by  the  isothermal  line,  the  climate  along 
that  parallel  should  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Winnipeg,  and  the  snowfall  about  equal. 

In  Ontario,  it  followsapproximately  the  50th 
degree  of  latitude  which  is  that  of  Winnipeg, 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  that  section. 
Now  we  know  that  wheat  and  other  cereals 
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can  be  grown  in  the  latitude  of  Winnipeg  and 
it  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  it  can  be  grown 
ail  along  the  route  of  the  Transcontinental. 

Description   of        Now  I  corne  to  the  fourth 

route  of  Trans=     question     with     winch    I 

continental.  .  ,    .      ,     .     ...         .  •   .. 

wisn  to  deal  :  the  sélection 

of  the  route  which  the  Transcontinental  will 

follow. 

The  ciiticisms  with  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  line  form  certainly  the  burdenof  nearly 
ail  the  speeches  made  in  the  other  House,  and 
probably  the  saine  criticisms  will  be  heard  in 
this  House. 

Let  us  examine  the  route  selected.  We  ail 
remember  the  long  debate  that  took  place  as 
to  the  advisibility  of  selecting  Moncton  as  the 
starting  point. 

It  was  fiiially  decided  that  Moncton  being 
situated  in  theheart  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
that  was  the  place  from  where  it  should  start. 

Moncton  to  Ed=         The  Intercolonial  Rail- 
mu  ndston.  way  starting  from  Moue- 
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ton  could  not  be  followed,  as  it  makes  such  a 
wide  détour  to  the  north  and  does  not  furnish 
a  direct  route  to  the  west  ;  consequently,  the 
route  running  directly  from  Moncton  to  Ed- 
mundston  was  adopted. 

A  route  through  that  part  of  the  country 
was  actually  surveyed  as  far  back  as  eighteen 
years  ago  —  and  the  hon.  senators  from  New- 
Brunswick  will  bear  me  out  in  this  —  when  I 
state  that  very  easy  gradients  were  obtained. 

It  lias  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,  in  look- 
ing  over  the  map  of  New-Brunswick,  to  see 
that  immense  territory,  through  which  the 
Transcontinental  will  pass,  almost  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  man  although  it  possesses 
excellent  timber,  and  every  facility  for  carry- 
ing  on  extensive  lumbering  opérations. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
speeches  of  the  représentatives  from  that  prov- 
ince, and  from  officiai  reports,  the  country  is 
not  only  rich  in  timber,  but  the  soil,  for  the 
greater  part,  is  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  opening  of  a  line  from  Moncton  to  Hd- 
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mundston  will  supply  a  long  felt  want  and 
will  shorten  the  distance  from  Moncton  to 
Québec  some  75  or  80,  or  even  perhaps  90 
miles.  The  actnal  distance  saved  will  dépend 
on  the  allowance  which  the  engineers  will 
make  for  curvature. 

Edmundston  to         From  Edmundston,  the 
Levis.  line    skirts    the  northern 

boundary  of  Maine  which  so  awkwardly  en- 
croaches  into  Canada,  and  reaches  the  county 
of  Teinisconata  ;  and  hère  passes  through  a 
country  which  is  being  rapidly  settled  and 
callsfor  railway  facilities.  From  Temiscouata 
to  Levis,  the  line  follows  the  fertile  strip  of 
country  which  lies  in  the  rear  part  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  Kamouraska,  l'Islet,  Montmagny,  Belle- 
chasse  and  Levis.  The  idea  of  building  a 
railway  along  the  back  of  thèse  counties  is  not 
a  new  one,  for  this  parliament  lias  already 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Québec  and  New- 
Brunswick  railway  ;  and  another  charter  is 
being  asked  this  year,  I  believe,  in  the  interests 
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of  McKensie  and  Mann  to  build  a  railway 
through  that  country. 

I  see  the  hon.  gentleman  for  Stadacona 
smiling  ;  lie  knows  perfectly  well  that  there 
is  a  large  qnantity  of  very  good  land  in  the 
rear  of  theconnty  of  Montmagny  which  he  had 
the  hononr  of  representing  in  the  other  Honse  ; 
good  fertile  land  situated  sorae  25  or  30  miles 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  in  the  connty 
of  l'Islçt.  which  my  father  represented  in  the 
Couinions  for  nineteen  consécutive  years,  there 
are  parishes  of  importance,  settled  parishes, 
which  are  30  or  40  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  had  had 
advocates  in  this  House  as  energetic  as  sorae 
représentatives  of  the  North  West,  they  wonld 
hâve  clamonred  long  ago  for  a  railway. 

Québec    to    the  The  most  difficnlt  part 

St.  Maurice.  0f  t]ie  road   to  construct 

will   probably  be  from    Québec   to   the   river 

St.   Maurice,,  the  country  being   very   rough 
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and  mountaueous,  especially  for  a  distance  of 
90  or  a  hundred  miles  from   the  St.  Maurice. 

The  country  however  is  not  impassable,  as 
two  railways  hâve  already  been  built  in  that 
région  :  namely  the  Québec  and  Lake  St. 
John  and  the  Canadian  Northern. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  spend  a 
considérable  ainount  of  nioney  to  obtain  easy 
gradients  through  that  difficult  section  of  the 
country,  but  once  the  St.  Maurice  river  is 
crossed,  we  reach  a  magnificent  plateau  which,. 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey,  extends  north  and  south  for  over  100  miles, 
and  over  900  miles  east  and  west,  and  over 
which  easy  gradients  should  be  obtained  at 
comparatively  small  cost. 

From  the  St.  Maurice  to  Winnipeg  the  line 
will  follow  this  great  table  land  and  will  pass 
south  of  Lake  Abittibi. 

Speaking  of  Lake  Abittibi  and  that  country, 
in  1888  I  was  sent  out  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment  to  lay  ont  the  township  of  Kvanturel  on 
the  Blanche  river  which  is  30  miles  south  of 
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where  the  Transcontinental  is  intended  to 
pass  ;  and  any  one  who  lias  seen  the  adjoining 
townships  :  Gnigues,  Duhamel,  &c,  will  know 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  province  of  Qué- 
bec where  better  hay,  better  wheat,  better  oats 
or  better  grain  of  any  kind  can  be  grown  than 
at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Temiskaming. 

The  saine  may  be  said  of  the  two  provinces, 
for  Lake  Abittibi  lies  partly  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  ;  so  what  applies  in  this  respect  to 
one  province  applies  to  both. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  latent  wealth 
of  the  district  which  this  section  of  the  Trans- 
continental will  traverse. 

The     great     table         The  great  table  land  I 
land.  hâve     mentioned    above, 

containing  an  area  of  some  50,000,000  acres 
or  250  townships,  is  reported  to  be  perfectly 
level  from  the  St.  Maurice  for  a  distance  of 
600  or  700  miles  to  the  West  ;  the  greatest 
différence  of  level  in  this  great  clay  belt  being 
less  than  200  feet. 
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Admitting  that  it  is  double  that,  say  400 
feet,  in  that  distance  it  would  be  equal  to 
about  one  foot  a  mile,  which  in  railroading  is 
practically  level. 

Costof  transporta=         If  the  road  can  be  loca- 
tion of  wheat.         te(j  aiong  that  table  land, 

and  such  easy  gradients  can  be  obtained — and 
they  will  be  obtained  if  the  reports  of  the  geo- 
logical  department  of  the  Ontario  and  Québec 
governments  give  the  correct  altitude — it  will 
be  possible  to  carry  grain  very  cheaply,  for 
the  cost  of  transportation  dépends  on  the  gra- 
dients. 

Advance  in  Rail=  Within  the  last  twenty 

way  transporta=  or  twenty-five  years,  the 
advance  which  lias  bt-en 
made  in  railway  transportation  is  enormous. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  a  train  carrying  600  or 
700  tons  was  supposed  to  be  a  heavy  train. 
Today,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a 
train  carries  up  to  1,500  or  1,700  tons. 
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Look  at  what  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration is  doing,  in  carrying  ore  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Pittsburg. 

This  corporation  purchased  an  almost  aban- 
doned  road,  straightened  it  ont,  strenghtened 
the  bridges,  eased  off  the  curves,  put  down 
ioo  ponnd  rails  and  used  tremendously  power- 
ful  locomotives.  I  saw,  the  other  day,  that 
they  used  locomotives  of  200  tons.  I  doubt 
it  very  much  ;  but  they  are  certainly  using 
locomotives  of  120  tons  hauling  to  Pittsburg 
on  a  down  grade,  with  each  train  load,  2,600 
tons  of  ore. 

If  onr  railway  be  built  with  such  gradients, 
there  is  no  reason  why  grain  could  not  be 
carried  from  the  west  and  delivered  in  the  city 
of  Québec  at  rates  to  compete  with  other 
routes. 

I  hâve  given  this  subject  mature  considéra- 
tion. I  hâve  talked  a  great  deal  about  it 
with  many  grain  men  in  the  city  of  Montréal, 
and  I  really  believe  that  when  this  road  is  in 
opération  — and  as  I  said  the  only  part  of  the 
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line  that  présent  any  difficulty  is  from  St. 
Maurice  to  Québec,  and  that  is  down  grade — 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  grain  to 
Québec  at  a  rate  of  something  better  than 
twelve  and  fourteen  cents  a  bushel. 

Comparisonof         I  may  say  that  there  is 
rates  by  rail  and     not  much  différence  bet- 

water.  ,,  T    ■> 

ween    the    pnce    I    hâve 

natned  and  the  price  actually  charged  by 
water. 

Wheat  can  be  carried  from  Winnipeg  to 
Port  Arthur  for  6  cents  a  bushel  via  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  via  Georgian  Bay  as  far  as  Depot 
Harbour,  for  some  2  cents  a  bushel,  making  8 
cents  a  bushel  from  Winnipeg  to  Depot  Har- 
bour. 

From  Depot  Harbour  to  Montréal  Mr.  Booth, 
lias  carried  grain  on  his  railway  at  rates  ran- 
ging  from  four  and  a  half  cents  to  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  bushel  and  in  taking  it  to  Mont- 
réal, he  had  to  offload  it  at  Coteau  and  carry  it 
some  forty-two  miles  by  water. 
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But  notwithstanding  this  transhipment,  the 
cost  was  only  two  and  a  quarter  cents  a  bushel 
in  some  instances  ;  and  in  others  four  and  a 
half,  inaking  a  total  cost  of  about  10  cents  a 
bushel  from  Winnipeg  to  Montréal  by  the  rail 
and  water  route. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  wheat  can  be  car- 
ried  as  cheaply  by  rail  as  by  water.  Given  a 
long  stretch  of  water,  the  freight  by  water 
should  be  about  one  sixth  of  the  freight  by 
rail,  that  is,  provided  there  are  no  tranship- 
nients. 

But  there  are  other  points  to  be  taken  into 
considération  in  the  case  of  a  water  route  ;  for 
instance,  the  marine  insurance  which  is  very 
high,  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  workiug  season 
is  limited  to  seven  months  and  that  any  grain 
left  over  at  the  close  of  navigation  will  hâve 
to  bear  five  months  iuterest  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  storing  it  until  navigation  reopens. 
The  railway  in  the  other  hand,  can  carry  grain 
throughout  the  whole  year. 
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I  regret  I  hâve  no  time  at  présent  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  relative  cost  of  transport- 
ation  by  rail  and  water,  but  inust  leave  this 
question  for  another  occasion. 

Profiles  of  G.  T.  R.         I  hope  next  session  that 
and  C.  P.  R.  we  shall   hâve   before  us 

the  profiles  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways  so  that  the  hon. 
menibers  will  be  able  to  realise  at  a  glance  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  gradients  of 
thèse  two  railways,  and  will  at  once  understand 
why  it  will  not  pay  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way  to  haul  grain  at  rates  which  will  bring  a 
fail  return  to  the  more  modem  road. 

Faulty   location  of         It   lias   always    been    a 
C-  p-  R-  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 

that  the  eastern  section  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  should  hâve  been  located  where  it 
is.  If  a  difficult  route  had  been  looktd  for,  I 
do  not  know  where  a  more  difficult  one  or  one 
traversing  a  greater  portion  of  poorer  country 
could  hâve  been  found. 
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We  knovv  that  the  country  is  so  devoid  of 
resources,  that  from  North  Bay  to  Sudbury  ail 
the  way  up  to  Port  Arthur,  the  local  traffic  is 
next  to  nothing,  and  from  Thunder  Bay  west- 
ward  up  to  the  Kamiiiistiquia  river  to  Lake 
of  the  Woods  there  is  also  an  absence  of  local 
traffic. 

There    may    hâve    been    good    reasons    for 

selecting  this  route  :    one   of  thein  being  the 

difficulty  of  getting  supplies  into  that  country 

at  that  time,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 

be    near   navigation,    near  Nipigon   Bay   and 

Thunder  Bay,  in  order  that  supplies  could  be 

brought  in  for  the  surveyor  and  engineers  who 

were  going  to  locate  the  line,  and  for  the  men 

employed  on  construction. 

r,  ,  I  speak   from   personal 

Personal  expérience  l 

expérience,  for,  in  1874,  I 
was  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  from  Lake  Shebandowan  to- 
wards  the  height  of  land  about  a  100  miles 
south  of  where  the  Transcontinental  will  pass. 
Later  on,  I  was  employed  on  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  Railway,  and  it  was  rock  eut  after 
rock  eut,  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves,  «Sec. 

The  cost  of  building  that  road  was  enor- 
nious  :  the  lion.  McHaggart  stated  in  the  Honse 
of  Cominons  that  it  must  hâve  cost  something 
like  $60,000  a  mile,  and  I  hâve  no  reason  to 
donbt  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  my  personal  expé- 
rience, I  may  mention  that  in  18S3,  I  spent 
the  whole  summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Long  Lake,  in  that  part  of  the  country  winch 
the  Transcontinental  will  traverse  ;  and  I  also 
travelled  from  there  to  the  elbow  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan,  some  seventy  miles  south  from 
where  the  Transcontinental  is  to  pass,  and  I 
know  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  build  a  rail- 
way through  that  country. 

It  was  somewhere  near  there  that  the  old 
McKenzie  route  was  projected.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  district,  the  prairie  is  dotted 
about  with  clumps  of  trees,  a  promising  indi- 
cation that  it  is  an  excellent  country  for  set- 
tiers. 
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Sources  of  inform=  I  hâve  drawn  my  inform- 
ation, ation  on  the  Transconti- 
nental from  the  blue-book  entitled  :  '•*•  National 
"  Transcontinental  Railway  ;  resonrces  of  the 
"  conntry  between  Winnipeg  and  Québec  aloug 
u  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  ",  with 
map  attached  ;  the  map  is  divided  into  12  sec- 
tions, and  shows  the  location  of  the  road  ;  the 
élévations  are  marked  on  thèse  maps,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  proposed  line  could  not 
follow,  at  least  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
the  route  indicated  on  the  plans. 

I  hâve  also  consulted  the  numerous  officiai 
reports  and  the  detailed  information,  collected 
with  much  care  for  every  mile  of  the  road  from 
section  1  to  section  12,  that  is  from  Québec  to 
Winnipeg. 

Terms  of  contract         I  now  corne  to  the  con- 
with  G.  T.  P.  ditions    of    our    contract 

with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  agreement  any  govern- 
ment  has  ever  made  ;  and  my  only  surprise  is 
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that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  so  anxious 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 

Section    west    of         So   far    as   the    section 
Winnipeg.  west  of  Winnipeg  is  con- 

cernée!, there  is  no  comparison  between  onr 
contract  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  what  the  late  Government  granted 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  given 
some  25,000,000  acres  of  land.  Not  a  single 
acre  of  land  is  given  to  the  G.  T.  P.  by  this 
contract,  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  right 
of  way. 

The  C.  P.  R.  also  received  $25,000,000  of 
public  money;  not  a  single  dollar  in  cash  is 
given  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  But  ail 
the  government  does  is  to  guarantee  a  portion 
of  cost  of  constructing  the  road. 

Government    gua=         The     total     guarantee 

rantee.  amounts  to  75  per  cent  or 

three   quarters  of   the   bonds,   and  the   Grand 
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Trunk  Pacific  Company  hâve  to  supply  the 
other  25  per  cent.  That  is  to  say  if  the  road 
cost  $16,000  per  mile,  the  government  gua- 
rantee  on  the  bonds  will  only  be  to  the  extent 
of  $12.000.  The  remaining  $4,000  will  stand 
as  a  second  mortgage  on  the  road. 

But  it  lias  been  said  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  never  pay  the  interest  on  their 
bonds.  The  Government  lias  a  security  in 
the  assets  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Com- 
pany amounting  to  $150,000,000  besides  the 
road  itself,  the  guarantee  being  only  three 
quarters  of  the  value  of  the  road. 

The  total  sum  chargeable  to  this  country,  as 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  minister  of  Finance,  has  sta- 
ted  in  another  place,  will  be  $14,000,000.  The 
lion.  Secretary  of  State  in  this  House  estimâtes 
the  cost  at  $19,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  this 
ainount  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  y  >ars, 
thus  making  the  burden  on  the  people  of  this 
country  some  two  millions  a  year  for  ten  years. 

At  $14,000,000  it  would  simply  inean  the 
surplus  of  one  year  ;  and  if  we  take  the  extrême 
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figures  furnished  by  the  hon.  Secretary  of 
State,  it  would  take  a  year  and  a  half's  surplus 
to  pay  the  whole  amount. 

Guaranteeforprai-         For  the  prairie  sections, 

rie    and    moun=     thegoverntnent  guarantee 

tain  sections.  .     »  ..  ,  f 

îs  $13,000  a  mile,  and  for 

the  mountain  sections  $30,000  a  mile.   It  would 

naturally  be  in  the  interestof  the  Grand  Trunk 

Pacific   Company  to  hâve   as  many  miles  as 

possible  of  mountain  sections. 

But  the  contract  provides  that  the  point 
where  the  prairie  section  ends  and  the  moun- 
tain section  begius  shall  be  determined  by 
arbitration  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  hon.  Secretary  of  State  was  not  exactly 
certain  of  the  absolute  mileage  of  the  prairie 
section,  because  the  point  where  the  mountain 
section  begins  is  not  easily  defined. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  might 
be  inclined  to  put  it  as  far  east  as  possible, 
while  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  put   it  as  far  west  as  possible,  and  in  case 
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of  a  failure  to  agrée,  it  is  provided  in  the  con- 
tract  that  a  commission  of  experts  or  arbitra- 
tors  shall  be  appointée!  who  will  define  exactly 
how  many  miles  there  shall  be  at  $13,000  a 
mile  and  how  many  miles  at  $30,000. 

The  section  west  of  Winnipeg  concerns  us 
very  little.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Com- 
pany are  building  and  paying  for  it  themselves. 
The  section  which  concerns  us  most  is  the  one 
east  of  Winnipeg,  that  portion  which  is  to  be 
a  national  highway  and  on  which  every  rail- 
way  will  hâve  an  equal  right  of  way. 

Eastern  section  a  When  it  was  first  sug- 
National  high=  gested  that  this  section 
should  be  a  national  hig-h- 
way,  I  must  say  I  was  astounded  ;  I  hâve  had 
a  little  expérience  in  railway  management, 
I  did  not  think  at  the  moment  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  railway  to  be  operated  on  those 
lines. 

I  hâve  heard  the  ex-minister  of  railways, 
Mr.   Blair,  a  man  for  wlioin  I  hâve  a  great 
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respect  and  who  has  proved  himself  a  very 
able  railway  manager,  make  light  of  this 
joint  opération  of  the  railway.  And  I  mnst 
say  there  are  some  railway  experts  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  not  friendly  to  the  project, 
who  believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  operate  a 
line  under  snch  conditions. 

But  it  has  been  demonstrated  satisfactorily 
that  this  System  will  not  give  rise  to  much 
difficulty.  In  the  United  States,  many  roads 
are  operated  on  the  same  principle. 

Appointment  of  A  Board  will  be  ap- 
Railway  Board.  poiuted  as  soon  as  the 
trame  will  warrant  it,  and  the  Government 
having  absolute  control  over  the  line  from 
Winnipeg  to  Québec,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  terms  under  which  every  train  shall 
be  operated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  détails  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  this  future 
Board,  for  it  will  follow  the  well  known  pro- 
cédure which    is  at  présent  adopted   by    the 
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Railway  Connnittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  when 
granting  to  a  company  rnnning  rights  over 
another  coinpany1s  road,  and  determining  the 
amount  which  the  one  company  should  pay 
to  the  other  for  this  privilège. 

Alternative     pro=  Lastly,  I  should  like  to 

posai,  say  a  word  with  regard  to 

an  alternative  proposai,  which  has  been  made 
in  another  place,  and  which  will  probably  also 
be  brought  before  us. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  build- 
ing  this  Transcontinental  line,  it  would  be 
better  to  extend  colonisation  roads  from  the 
existing  railway  at  intervais  of  100  miles  and 
extending  100  or  150  miles  north.  Why, 
if  thèses  branches  were  built,  their  aggregate 
length  would  equal  the  Transcontinental  and 
there  would  be  no  Transcontinental  at  the  end 
of  it  ail.  It  is  self-evident,  that  thèse  branch 
roads,  running  north  like  blind  alleys,  can 
never  accomplish  what  one  grand  Transconti- 
nental road  can  do. 
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There  will  necessarily  be  some  Hues  con- 
structed  to  connect  with  the  south,  say,  at 
distances  of  400  miles  apart  ;  for  instance  a 
railway  is  being  built  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment.  the  Temiscamingne  railway,  which  will 
doubtless  eventnally  connect  with  the  Trans- 
continental ;  but  the  proposai  of  the  Opposition 
may  be  safely  dismissed  as  totally  impracti- 
cable. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  if  we 
could  remove  the  veil  of  the  future  and  see 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  this  new  king- 
dom  twenty  years  hence  or  fifty  yeais  hence, 
when  this  lease  will  expire  ;  if  we  could  see  the 
towns  and  villages  that  will  be  settled  along 
this  grand  National  Transcontinental  line,  if 
we  could  see  the  enormous  industries  that  will 
hâve  sprung  in  the  districts  through  which 
the  road  will  pass,  we  would  in  some  measure 
realise  the  immense  service  the  présent  admi- 
nistration lias  rendered  to  our  country;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  when  the  history  of  this 
administration  is  written,  and  when  the  life  of 
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the  distinguished  statesman,  who  now  rules 
the  destinies  of  Canada  is  ended,  and  lie  has 
disappeared  froin  the  turmoil  of  polities  ;  then 
indeed  the  brightiest  page  in  ail  his  life's  history 
will  be  the  one,  when  he  first  united  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  his  country,  and  the  next  one, 
will  be  when  he  joined  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  by  this  long  solid  continuons  link  of 
steel,  the  National  Transcontinental  Railwav. 
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Speech  delivered  in  the  Senate 
on  the  jythjune  içoj 


deeply  appreciate  the  honour 
of  being  intrusted  with  the 
privilège  of  replying  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  ineas- 
nre  now  before  the  House  is,  in  m  y  opinion, 
the  inost  important  which  lias  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  since  Confédération. 
It  provides  for  the  construction  of  the  greatest 
railway  ever  contemplated  in  this  conntry, 
a  va^t  enterprise  which,  when  complète,  is 
bonnd  to  exercise  a  povverful  influence  on  the 
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future  of  this  young  nation.  It  is  therefore 
with  considérable  diffidence  I  rise  to  under- 
take  the  important  task  intrusted  to  me. 

I  propose  to  deal,  first,  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  our  contract  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company  ;  secondly,  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  previous  endeavors  winch 
hâve  been  made  by  our  predecessors  to  con- 
struct  a  Transcontinental  Railway  ;  thirdly,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion  ;  fourthly,  to  describe  the  resources  of  the 
territory  traversed  by  the  Transcontinental,  and 
lastly,  to  say  a  word  on  the  project  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Agreement  with  I  shall  deal  very  briefly 

Grand   Trunk     with  the  amendments  and 
Railway.  agk  thig  House  why  we  are 

ao-ain  considering  this  Bill.  Whv  are  we  amend- 
ing  the  contract  passed  last  year?  If  the  agree- 
ment was  not  to  benefit  Canada,  but  to  benefit 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  —  as  the 
press  and  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  party 
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hâve  endeavoured  to  prove,  —  why  was  it  re- 
jected  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  share- 
holders  of  the  Company  in  England,  by  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Company  ?  Why  did 
the  shareholders  refuse  to  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  the  conservative  party  and  why 
did  they  reject  the  agreement? 

Rejection   of  the        The  président  and  boârd 
agreement  by     0f  direetors   were   almost 

the  shareholders  ,  z  f 

unammously  111  iavour  01 

the  contract,  but  one  of  the  shareholders,  an 

old  director  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Allen,  abso- 

lutely  refused  to  hâve  anything  to  do  with  the 

agreement,  saying  he  refused  to  plunge  once 

more    into    the  wilderness  ;    that    the    Grand 

Trunk    Railway    Company    had   lost  enough 

money  in  Canada,  and  they  were  not  going  to 

enter   into   this   new    enterprise.      He    sent  a 

mémorandum  which  was  read  by  his  own  son 

at  that  meeting,  giving  the  reason   why  the 

Grand   Trunk    Railway    shareholders    should 

not  ratif y  the  agreement  as  it  stood  then.    This 
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reminds  me  that,  last  session,  I  was  discussing 
the  question  with  some  friends  and  saying  that 
were  I  one  of  the  shareholders,  I  would  cer- 
tainly  think  twice  before  I  would  accept  the 
contract,  and  I  gave  my  reasons.  I  happened 
to  do  so  within  the  hearing  of  a  high  officiai 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  he  asked  me 
to  refrain  from  giving  those  reasons  when  ad- 
dressing  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Hays  would  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  persuade  the  shareholders  to  ratify 
the  agreement,  without  placing  further  obsta- 
cles in  his  way.  But  I  find  that  many  of  the 
shareholders  in  England  entertained  the  saine 
opinion  as  I  did,  and  at  the  meeting  held  to 
cousider  the  question,  the  same  arguments 
that  I  had  used  were  urged  by  the  sharehold- 
ers against  the  ratification  of  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Merlin,  a  large  shareholder,  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  said  that  he  found, 
after  reading  the  contract  carefully  and  sub- 
mitting  it  to  business  men  in  London,  that 
the  Canadian  Government  were  assuming  little 
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or  no  obligation,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
this  hononrable  House  particularly  to  this  fact 
that  the  business  nien  in  London  take  the 
sarae  vievv  of  the  contract  as  our  Finance 
Minister. 

Amendments  to         The  first  amendment  to 
agreements.    (a)     this  agreement  js  t]ie  de- 

Extensionof  ..  . 

mand  ror  an  extension  or 
time. 

time  from  five  to  eight 
years.  The  agreement  stipulated  that  a  deposit 
of  $5,000,000  was  to  be  made  and  business  men, 
before  subscribingthis  capital,  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  Company  would  hâve  sufficient 
time  to  complète  the  enterprise,  and  hence 
insisted  upon  an  extension  of  time. 

In  doing  so  they  acted  as  business  men  ; 
that  is,  their  intention  was  not  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  total  time  allowed,  but  to  perforai 
the  work  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  with 
the  view  to  savingas  much  interest  as  possible 
on  the  large  capital  invested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  which  must  necessarily  lie 
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dormant  ùntil  the  line  is  practically  complète. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  extension  of  time  is 
of  mnch  importance  ;  and  this  amendment,  as 
the  lion.  Secretary  of  State  has  said,  is  there- 
fore  of  very  little  moment. 

(0)  Opération  of  Secondly,  the  Company 
complétée!  por=  asked  the  right  to  operate 
the  constructed  portions 
of  the  railway  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  use. 
That  is  a  reasonable  request.  What  would 
be  done  with  those  portions  of  the  railway  if 
they  were  not  so  operated,  for  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  this  Government  to  operate  the  railway. 
Our  hon.  friends  in  the  Opposition  hâve  altered 
their  opinions  lately  about  the  operating  of 
railways  by  the  State,  and  would  hâve  the 
Transcontinental  operated  by  the  Government. 
But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Government, 
as  the  Finance  Minister  has  stated,  to  operate 
the  road,  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  to  allow 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  to  operate 
the  completed  sections  as  they  become  fit  for 
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use,  and  ail  the  more  so  as  the  Grand  Trnnk 
Railway  Company  will  hâve  to  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  they  will  be 
operated  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
tax-payers  of  Canada, 

(V)   Provision     for         The    amendment    rela- 
bonds  selling  be=     ting  to  the  prairie  section 

low  par.  ,.   -,  ,         ir,., 

îs    very    slight.       \\  hiie 

this  agreement  was  being  presented  to  the 
Grand  Trnnk  Railway  shareholders,  the  finan- 
çai market  of  the  world  was  depressed,  and  it 
was  feared  that  thèse  bonds  would  not  be 
taken  up  at  par.  Therefore  the  Company  is 
now  asking  the  Government  to  inake  some 
provision  for  the  différence  in  case  the  bonds 
should  sell  below  par.  I  must  remind  the  Honse 
that  the  bonds  cannot  be  sold  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Finance  Minister,  in  other 
words,  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Even  admitting  that  it  would  become  neces- 
sary  to  issue  more  bonds  to  make  up  the 
$13,000  per  mile,  in  the  event  of  their  selling 
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at  10  per  cent  below  par  —  whicli  I  am  not 
préparée!  to  believe,  for  I  hâve  more  confidence 
in  tlie  crédit  of  Canada  —  thèse  additionnai 
bonds  wonld  only  involve  a  fnrther  gnarantee 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  no  actnal 
disbursement. 


{d)  Government         The     hon.     gentleman 

guarantee   for     opposite has criticised  that 

m  <ui  m  ni  n    sec=  ..      . 

part     ot    the    agreement 
tion.  l  & 

which  refers  to  the  Moun- 
tain section  from  Edmonton  to  the  Pacific. 
He  stated  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
Government  guarantee  ;  but  he  must  be  per- 
fectly  aware  that  there  is  a  limit  namely  :  the 
actual  cost  of  the  road.  Moreover  it  will 
rest  with  the  Government  engineers  to  déter- 
mine the  actual  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
company  applying  for  the  double  subsidy. 
The  Government  engineer  will  inspect  the 
road,  and  the  Government  is  perfectly  justified 
in  saying:    we  will  guarantee  the  bonds  on  a 
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road  costing  $40,000  a  mile  —  that  is  gua- 
ranteeing  th'e  bonds  for  $30,000. 

The  lion,  gentleman  opposite  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  fact  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constrncting  the 
road  throngh  the  Rocky  Monntains  was  too 
low.  I  am  not  at  ail  prepared  to  contradict 
him  on  that  point.  But  I  wonld  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  section  belween 
Edmontou  and  Port  Simpson  inclndes  three 
hnndred  miles  of  prairie  which  will  obvionsly 
greatly  rednce  the  average  cost  per  mile  for 
the  total  section.  Therefore,  the  Government 
in  agreeing  to  guarantee  bonds  to  the  extent 
$30,000  dollars  per  mile  on  the  monntain 
section  does  not  seem  to  be  incurring  an  nndne 
risk. 

Acceptance    of         The  Government  found 
agreement.  themselves    face    to    face 

with  this  problem  :  either  to  agrée  to  the 
amendments  I  hâve  just  mentioned,  or  else 
abandon  the  idea  of  havingf  the  road  constrncted 
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by  the  Grand  Trnnk.  There  was  no  other 
alternative.  And  I  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  a  very  good  bargain  with  Sir 
Charles  Rivers-Wilson  and  Mr.  Hays,  in  spite 
of  a  good  deal  of  opposition. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the 

Previous    endea=      „  ,       ,  -, 

Opposition  should  reinem- 
vours     to     con=        L  r 

struct  a    Trans=     ber   this   is    not  the    first 

continental  rail=     time  that  the  Government 

way*  of  this  country  lias  applied 

to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  build  a  trans- 

continenta  lroad.     I    may    say  —  and  it   is  a 

matter  of  history  now  —  that  the  colleagues 

of  my  hon.   friend,   Sir  John  A.   Macdonald, 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir  Léonard  Tilley  and 

Sir    Adolphe   Caron,   approached    the    Grand 

Trunk   Company   before    making    an    agree- 

ment  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    But 

they   were    not    so   fortunate    as    the   présent 

Government,  for  I  hâve  been  informed  that 

althongh  the  gentlemen  I  hâve  named  went 

to  London  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
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induce  the  Grand  Trunk  to  do  for  them  what 
they  are  doing  today  for  Laurier's  government, 
they  did  not  succeed. 

They  eventually  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  and  now 
let  us  examine  the  ternis  of  that  contract. 

Canadian  Pacific  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  contract.  reCeived  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  the  people's  money  in  addition  to 
twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  and  614 
miles  of  constructed  road,  besides  surveys  from 
one  end  of  the  Une  to  the  other;  they  also 
were  granted  exemption  of  duty  on  anything 
they  imported  from  the  United  States  or  else- 
where  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 

They  were  exempted  from  land  taxes,  and 
lastly,  what  is  most  important  of  ail,  they 
secured  a  monopoly,  for  they  were  free  from 
any  railway  compétition,  and  given  the  right 
to  charge  their  own  rates  in  the  Northwest  or 
wherever  their  line  went. 

Therefore  it  came  to  this  :    that  merchauts 
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or  settlers  had  the  option  either  paying  what 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  chose  to  charge 
or  not  make  use  of  the  railway. 

Hlstory  of  the  Af ter  the  Company  had 
$30,000,000  loan.  been  granted  ail  thèse  con- 
cessions, they  asked  for  a  loan  |of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  but  Sir  John  A.  McDonald, 
knowing-  he  had  done  so  much  for  them  al- 
ready,  hesitated  and  said  :  "  I  hâve  gone  so  far 
that  I  ara  really  frightened  to  go  one  step 
further.  "  The  minister  of  railways,  the  hon. 
Henry  Pope,  refused  to  help  them  ;  and  Sir 
William  Van  Horne  in  despair  applied  to  the 
Railway  department  for  assistance.  But  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  also  refused  help,  for  he 
thought  the  Government  could  not  give  any- 
thing  more,  as  they  had  given  the  Company 
everything  they  could.  But  Sir  Francis  Smith 
insisted  that  they  must  be  helped,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  allow  this  gieat  enterprise 
to  be  abandonned. 

Sir  Francis  Smith   received  a  knighthood 
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about  this  time  ;  and  it  catne  out  in  a  letter 
published  over  Mr.  Van  Horne's  signature,  in  a 
Montréal  paper,  that  Sir  Francis  Smith  had 
saved  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from 
brankruptcy. 

The  money  was  loaned,  and  every  dollar 
was  returned  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  today  occupies  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  among  the  great  corporations  of 
the  world,  and  has,  under  the  management  of 
such  able  men  as  its  Chairman,  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  and  its  Président,  Sir  Thomas 
Shaughnessey,  largely  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  Canada. 

The  différence  between  the  very  generous 
concessions  granted  by  the  late  Government 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  terms 
of  our  agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  is  so 
striking  that  comment  is  needless.  I  will 
only  mention  one  point,  namely  that  in  our 
agreement,  the  Government  retains  absolute 
control  of  the  rates;  a  condition  which  alone 
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would  justify  thein  in  incurring  expenditnre 
to  further  this  great  enterprise. 

Question  of  trans=         Now,  to  pass  on  to  the 
portation.  qnestion  of  transportation. 

The  bon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  asserted 
that  grain  wonld  not  be  carried  on  the  Trans- 
continental, especially  during  the  summer 
montbs. 

This  qnestion  of  transportation  is  of  snch 
great  importance  that  the  members  of  this 
Honse  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs 
will,  I  am  sure,  grant  nie  a  few  minutes  atten- 
tion to  discuss  it. 

Before  stating  my  own  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject,  I  will  put  before  the  House  two  widely 
différent  opinions  froni  two  men  who  hâve 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  question. 

Two  différent  opi=         The  first  —  a  gentleman 

nions*  who  was  very  prominent 

in  the  Government  at  one  time  —  says  :  "  Im- 

prove  the  waterways,   improve  the  rivers  and 
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canals,  that  is  the  best  means  of  transporta- 
tion.  The  hon.  gentlemen  will  know  very  well 
to  whom  I  refer  :  J.  Israël  Tarte,  who  warmly 
advocated  that  policy  against  the  building  of  a 
railway.  The  other,  Mr.  Robert  Meighen,  prés- 
ident of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Com- 
pany, when  giving  évidence,  a  few  days  ago, 
before  the  Transportation  Commission,  in 
Montréal,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  not  one  cent 
should  you  spend  on  the  canals  :  the  canals  are 
antiquated,  and  you  must  change  the  climatic 
conditions  of  Canada  if  you  are  going  to  work 
on  canals.  Canals  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
Build  up  your  railways.  " 

I  consider  Robert  Meighen's  opinion,  as  far 
this  question  is  concerned,  at  least  equal  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tarte. 


Rail  versus  water         I,  in  my  turn,  do   not 

transportation.       pretend    that   the  ail-rail 

route  from  the  West  can  compete  successfully 

with  water  carriage.     It  is,  of  course,  cheaper 
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to  carry  freight  by  water  than  by  rail.     That 
is  an  axiom. 

Given  a  long  voyage,  say,  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  will  cost  one-tenth  less  to  carry  freight 
by  water  than  it  will  by  rail  ;  that  is,  leàving 
aside  the  question  of  putting  the  cargo  on  board 
ship,  and  also  other  considérations  which 
greatly  affect  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to 
which  I  referred  when  adressing  the  House 
on  this  subject  in  1903,  and  besides,  we  are 
not  dealinor  hère  with  an  all-water  route. 


Costof  transporta=         Now,  let  us  see  what  is 
tion  by  rail  and     t]ie  cost    0f    transporting 

the  wheat  of  the  West  by 
by  the  présent  rail  and  water  route  to  tidal 
water. 

Takiug  Brandon  as  the  starting  point,  the 
wheat  inust,  first  of  ail,  be  transported  by  rail 
to  Port  Arthur,  a  distance  of  550  miles,  and 
there  it  has  to  be  off-loaded  from  the  cars  and 
stored  in  grain  elevators,  and  something  has 
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to  be  paid  for  the  storage,  and  for  the  delay 
until  the  vessel  arrives.  Then  it  is  put  on 
board  ship  and  taken  across  the  lake  to  Depot 
Harbour  or  Port  Colborne,  where  it  bas  to 
be  off-loaded  again.  Now,  it  may  either  be 
sent  by  water  from  Port  Colborne  or  rail  from 
Depot  Harbor  via  the  Canada  Atlantic  Ry.,  to 
Coteau  where  it  is  transferred  to  barges  and 
taken  down  to  Montréal  and  handed  over  to 
the  Canadian  Northern  who  take  it  to  Québec 
via  Hawkesbury  and  Grand'Mere. 

Ail  thèse  transhipments  cost  inonev  and 
cause  delay,  and  moreover,  that  route  is  only 
available  during  the  summer  months.  It  niust 
be  remembered  that  the  grain  crop  must  be 
carried  out  of  Manitoba  within  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  The  shipping  commences  about  the 
15"1  of  October  and  continues  till  about  the 
end  of  Xovember  when  navigation  closes. 

If  the  wheat  be  kept  until  the  spring,  it 
costs  a  cent  per  bushel  per  month  ;  if  kept  six 
or  seven  months,  it  means  six  or  seven  cents 
a  bushel. 
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Elevators  are  required  in  which  to  store  the 
wheat  ;  and  elevators  large  enough  to  store 
such  aquantity  of  wheat  as  the  plentiful  crops 
of  the  North  West  will  ftirnish,  would  cost 
sorae  $20,000,000,  and  somebody  would  hâve 
to  pay  interest  on  that  large  investment. 

Cost    by    rail    and         Last   summer  the  cost 
water  route  by  the  rail  and  water  route 

from  Brandon  to  Québec,  was  nfteeu  and  one 
half  cents.  With  the  reduced  rates,  it  was 
still  ten  cents  per  bushel.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  if  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
canals  were  deepened  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
the  carriage  would  be  cheaper  by  water  ;  but 
the  national  debt  would  be  doubled  and  wheat 
would  still  hâve  to  be  r.tored  during  the  winter 
season  at  considérable  expense.  Taking  the 
annual  crop  at  100,000,000  bushels,  such  a 
quantity  stored  for  six  inonths  at  one  cent  per 
bushel  a  month  would  represent  $600,000, 
which  would  be  a  fair  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  railway. 
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Cost  of  transporta=         Let    us    now   see  what 
tion    by   all=rail     [s    tne    cost    0f    carrying 

from  Brandon  to  Québec 
by  the  ail-rail  route,  taking  a  train  load  at  2000 
tons  or  60,000  bushels,  and  the  distance  at  1,600 
miles.  The  cost  may  be  arrived  at  in  this  way  : 
Putting  a  train  at  $1.25  per  train  mile,  plus 
one  third  for  hauling  the  empty  cars  back,  and 
adding  two  or  three  cents  for  profit,  the  cost 
works  out  at  less  than  eight  and  one  half  cents 
per  bushel. 


Progress    in    rail=         I  must  draw  the  atten- 
way  transporta=     tion  of  the   House   to  the 

fact  that  transportation  by 
rail  lias  undergone  an  immense  change.  The 
cost  ail  dépends  upon  the  gradients,  for  on  a 
practically  level  road,  a  locomotive  can  haul 
an  immense  load.  In  fact,  given  a  gradient  of 
three  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  or  four  iuches  per 
hundred  feet,  or  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  to 
the  mile,  a  locomotive  will  haul  exactly  twice 
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the  load  which  it  could  haul  on  a  one  per  cent 
gradient  or  fifty-twofeet  to  the  mile. 

Tables  show  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
having  a  road  more  level  than  three  tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  because  the  necessary  energy 
reqnired  to  start  a  train  on  a  level  tract  is 
snfficient  to  pull  a  train  up  [a  grade  of  four 
inches  in  a  hundred  feet.  Consequently,  if  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  with  its  comparati- 
vely  heavy  gradients,  can  haul  grain  at  twenty 
cents  per  bushel,  it  should  be  possible,  on  a 
modem  road  with  easy  gradients,  to  carry  it 
for  half  that  price. 

But  when  I  speak  of  a  railway  with  a  gra- 
dient of  four  inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  some 
hon.  gentlemen  may  say  :  "  This  is  not  possi- 
ble, no  railway  is  built  like  that.  You  cannot 
point  to  a  single  road  in  Canada  with  suçh 
gradients.  "  If  the  hon.  gentlemen  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  they  will  find  that 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada 
hâve  so  reduced  their  gradients  that  they  hâve 
to-day  a  road  on  which,  going  east,  there  is  no 
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gradient  between  East  Toronto  and  Montréal 
of  more  than  four  inches  in  100  feet  or  seven- 
teen  feet  to  the  mile.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
gradient  leaving  Toronto  going  to  York  or 
east  Toronto,  steeper  than  that,  but  the  heavy 
trains  are  made  up  on  the  east  side  of  Toronto 
after  the  line  lias  risen  from  the  level  of  the 
lake. 

Mr.  Charlton's  re=  I  read  carefully  Mr. 
markable  speech.  Charlton's  speech  in  the 
other  House  on  the  Transcontinental  and 
thought  it  at  first,  in  some  measure  exaggerat- 
ed,  for  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  construct  a  road  with  such  gradients 
at  the  cost  he  mentioned,  and  haul  grain  at 
such  low  rates. 

But  the  information  that  I  hâve  gathered 
since  last  session  and  the  close  study  I  hâve 
made  of  the  question,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Charlton's  speech  is  substantially  correct. 
It  shows  what  care  this  far  seeing  inan  must 
hâve  given  to  the  study  of  this  question,  to 
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hâve  been  able,  twelve  months  ago,  to  hâve 
made  a  prophetical  speech,  which  to-day  is  be- 
coming  a  reality. 


A  great  deal  has  beeii 
Sélection  of  route.         . ,     ,  , 

said  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Transcontinental,  and  much  crit- 
icism  has  been  heard  concerning  its  length 
between  Winnipeg  and  Québec. 

Let  us  examine  thèse  criticisms. 

The  original  proposai  was  to  build  the  line 
from  North  Bay  to  Winnipeg,  and  thence 
westwards  to  the  Pacific  océan.  But  the 
Government  considered  itwould  be  préférable 
to  avoid  North  Bay  and  to  construct  the  line 
direct  from  Winnipeg  to  Québec.  The  object- 
ion was  raised  that  this  would  add  greatly  to 
the  length  of  the  line,  but  such  is  not  the 
case. 

The  total  distance  by  the  new  route  from 
Winnipeg  to  Québec  will  be  1400  miles.  Now 
the  distance  from  Winnipeg  to  North  Bay  is 
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1,043  miles  and  had  the  route  via  North  Bay 
been  selected,  it  would  hâve  been  necessary, in 
order  to  reach  Québec,  to  hâve  gone  from 
North  Bay  to  Toronto.  180  miles,  and  from 
Toronto  to  Montréal,  2>?>2>  miles  5  and  thence 
on  to  Levis,  180,  makinga  total  distance  from 
Winnipeg  to  Québec,  by  this  route,  of  1740 
miles  instead  of  1400. 

If  the  Canadian  Pacific  route  had  been 
followed,  leaving  the  Grand  Trunk  at  North 
Bay,  the  distance  would  hâve  been  1,596  miles, 
so  that  the  Transcontinental  will  shorten  the 
distance  between  Winnipeg  and  Québec  by  196 
miles.  And  I  may  mention  that  this  distance 
of  1,400  miles  includes  an  allowance  of  about 
10  per  cent  for  curvature,  as  the  line  from 
Lake  Abittibi  to  Québec  lias  not  been  finally 
located.  The  actual  distance  from  Winnipeg 
to  Québec,  mesured  as  the  crow  Aies,  isslightly 
over  1,200  miles  ;  if  an  allowance  of  10  °/n  be 
made  for  curvature,  that  distance  becomes  little 
short  of  1,400  miles. 
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E  a  s  t  e  r  n    Section.  I  shall  dévote  my  re- 

Winnipee  to  Que=  i  n 

K  *        x  marks     prmcipallv     to 

bec. 

that  portion  of  the  line 

which  most  concerns  the  tax  payers,  namely 

the  section  from  Winnipeg  to  Moncton. 

From  Winnipeg  westward,  the  Government 
is  simply  guaranteeing  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction,  which  guarantee  is  secured 
both  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  million  dollars  of  assets. 

The  Government  guarantee  is  therefore  per- 
fectly  secured. 

~        .   ..         ,  Now,  to  corne  to  the 

Description  of  route. 

sélection  of  the  route. 
The  route  selected  from  Winnipeg  to  Québec 
is  as  follows  :  Winnipeg  eastward  to  lake 
Seul  ;  lake  Seul  to  the  north  of  Lake  Xippi- 
gon,  and  then  eastward  to  the  north  of  lake 
Abittibi  ;  from  lake  Abittibi,  still  following 
an  easterly  direction,  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
St.  Maurice  ;  and  then  southward  down  the 
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valley  of  the  St.  Maurice  towards  Grand'Mère  ; 
and  thence,  leaving  the  St.  Maurice,  the  line 
proceeds  to  Québec. 

The  change  of  direction  from  the  head- 
waters  of  the  St.  Maurice  southward  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  line  has  to  cross  the  Lauren- 
tian  range. 

There   is   very    little 
The  great  table  Iand. 

différence  of  level  bet- 

ween  Winnipeg  and  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Maurice,  for  Winnipeg  is  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 
Maurice  are  also  about  800  or  900  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  country  between  thèse  two 
points  consists  of  an  immense  table  land  with- 
out  any  mountain  ranges. 

The  highest  point  on  this  great  plateau  is 
lake  Seul,  the  waters  of  which  are  1,140  feet 
above  sea  level.  Allowing  60  feet  for  the 
height  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  where  the 
line  will  pass,  the  highest  point  of  the  line 
above  sea  level  would  be  1,200  feet,  and  as  the 
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distance  from  lake  Seul  to  Winnipeg  is  about 
400  miles,  the  average  gradient  would  be  about 
one  foot  to  the  mile. 

From  lake  Seul,  for  a  distance  of  some 
800  miles  eastward,  the  fall  is  only  about  400 
feet  or  six  inches  to  the  mile.  No  better 
route  therefore  for  a  railway  could  be  desired 
than  the  route  selected,  for  it  follows  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay  basins  and  passes 
through  a  splendid  level  country  with  a  rich 
alluvial  soil. 

Surveyors  report  a  The  reports  which  hâve 
splendid  country.  been  received  from  the 
surveyors  ail  go  to  show  that  it  is  indeed  a 
very  fine  country  ;  for  instance,  a  line  has  been 
surveyed  immediately  west  of  lake  Abittibi 
by  the  Ontario  Government,  and  levels  hâve 
been  taken  at  many  points  ;  the  ground  has 
been  found  to  be  slightly  undulating  but 
about  the  saine  level  ail  the  way  and  except- 
ionally  well  adapted  for  the  location  of  a 
railway. 
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I  hâve  seen  the  plans  af  the  Transcontinen- 
tal for  248  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  and  I  may 
mention  that  any  other  senator  is  at  liberty  to 
see  them  if  he  wishes.  I  simply  went  to  the 
Grand  Trnnk  Railway  offices  in  Montréal,  and 
was  readily  given  access  to  thèse  plans. 

Plans  and  profiles  It  appeared  to  me  that 
of  Transconti=  tjie  roughest  country  will 
be  met  with  where  the 
Une  passes  from  Manitoba  to  Ontario.  The 
work  there  will  doubtless  be  rather  heavy,  but 
I  noticed  that  the  gradients  hâve  been  kept 
down  to  the  rnling  limit.  I  was  shown  both 
the  plans  and  the  profiles  prepared  to  the  scale 
of  400  feet  to  the  inch  ;  the  same  scale  as  that 
of  the  plans  and  profiles  which  will  be  depo- 
sited  with  the  department  of  railways  and 
canals  and  I  hâve  no  reason  to  donbt  their 
accnracy.  They  were  shown  to  me  by  the 
chief  engineer  Mr.  Stephens,  and  I  spent  two 
days  examining  them. 

The  horizontal  plans  give  the  contour  lines 
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showing  the  élévation  ail  through.  On  the 
profiles  the  quantities  of  each  section  are  given 
so  much  rock,  so  much  earth,  &c,  and  the 
estimated  price  for  the  work. 

Winnipeg  to  Port         Asurvey  hasbeen  made 
Simpson.  westward  from  Winnipeg 

to  Port  Simpson  through  the  Rocky  mountains 
by  the  Pine  river  pass,  and  also  by  the  Peace 
river  pass.  The  distance  by  the  latter  route 
to  Port  Simpson  is  1,066  miles.  By  the  Pine 
river  pass,  it  is  a  little  shorter,  but  the  gradients 
are  much  better  by  the  Peace  river  pass. 

The  gradients  and  cur- 

Gradients  &  curves  .  ^ . 

ves  trom  ivdmonton  west- 
ward are  very  easy  ;  the  gradient  on  the 
Eastern  slope  being  only  26  feet  to  the  mile, 
except  at  the  summit  where  it  will  be  i^'  per 
cent  or  66  feet  to  the  mile. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  gra- 
dients, in  some  places,  are  as  high  as  200  feet 
to  the  mile,   and   it   is   necessary   to  provide 
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safety  switches  in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 
Xothing  of  the  sort  will  be  necessary  on  the 
Transcontinental.  I  see  the  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia  is  listening  very  attentively,  and  I  ara 
prond  of  it.  He  is  aware  of  the  différence 
between  the  load  which  a  locomotive  can  haul 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  with  gradients 
such  as  I  hâve  mentioned,  and  the  load  which 
the  saine  locomotive  can  haul  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  with  its  easy  gradients. 

Degree    of   curva=         Down  the  Skeena  river 
ture.  which    runs    through     a 

gorge  in  the  nature  of  a  canyon,  the  gradients 
will  not  be  quite  so  favourable  as  along  the 
other  parts  of  the  line  through  the  mountains, 
The  valley  of  the  river  is  very  narrow,  aud 
curves  up  to  six  degrees  will  be  necessary. 
The  ruling  curvature  on  the  Eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  five  degrees  and 
in  some  places  four  degrees. 

East  of  Winnîpeg,   the  curvature    is    very 
slight,   the   country   being  so  level   that   the 
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maximum  curvatuie  for  a  great  part  of  it  will 
not  be  over  two  degrees. 

Now  I  corne  to  the  resources  of  that  great 
northern  territory  wliich  the  Transcontinental 
will  traverse. 

Resources  of  north=         The  hon.  member  for 
ern  territory.  Hastings  appears  to  hâve 

no  faith  in  the  resources  of  that  part  of  this 
country,  although  he  told  us  that  he  had 
gathered  roses  at  a  point  1,000  miles  further 
north. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  Universe  could  hâve  created  this  immense 
stretch  of  country  for  no  earthly  purpose.  We 
must  remember  that,  until  recently,  that  région 
was  almost  a  sealed  book,  and  it  is  not  surpri- 
sinsf  that  so  little  was  known  about  it,  for  the 
only  means  of  access  to  it  were  of  the  most 
primitive  description  :  bark  canoës  in  suminer, 
and  dog  sleighs  in  winter. 

Now,  however  the  veil  has  been  removed, 
and  surveyors  hâve  explored  the  country  and 
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we  can,  from  their  reports,  fo.rm  some  idea  of 
its  vast  latent  wealth.  Yet  the  Opposition 
would  deny  us  the  means  of  access  to  it  and 
would  still  hâve  us  dépend  on  the  primitive 
modes  of  communication  I  hâve  mentioned. 

I  might  also  mention  another  point  to  show 
the  expediency  of  immediately  constructing 
the  Transcontinental  : 

We  know  that  there  lias  already  been  avery 
large  influx  of  settlers  into  the  Northwest  and 
that  if  it  continues  at  the  same  rate  for  a  few 
years,  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  this 
country  will  be  completely  altered.  The 
older  provinces  in  the  East  will  gradually  lose 
their  controlling  power  which  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  their  younger  sisters. 

It  is  high  time  therefore  that  we  should 
bestir  ourselves  in  the  East  and  open  up  our 
great  northern  country. 

Transcontinental         The  construction  of  the 

needed  toopen  up    Transcontinental  will  be 

Eastern    Canada.    a1  -    .    .      . 

the    means    ot    bnnçrinçr 
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settlers  into  that  part  of  eastern  Canada  as 
well  as  into  the  Northwest.  The  West,  as  I 
hâve  said,  has  some  5,000  miles  of  railway. 
Why  then  deny  the  East  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles built  with  Government  assistance?  Why 
should  the  Government  hesitate  to  build  this 
line  from  W'innipeg  to  Moncton?  They  hâve 
a  tenant  for  their  property  for  fifty  years. 
Would  any  hon.  senator  hesitate  to  build  a 
house,  a  store,  a  warehouse,  an  elevator,  or 
anything  whatever,  if  he  were  sure  of  a  tenant 
for  fifty  years  ?  And  the  Government  are  assur- 
ed  of  three  per  cent  on  the  money  they  iuvest. 
Let  us  remember  that  Manitoba  has  been 
opened  up  largely  with  money  from  Ontario 
and  Québec,  and  that  its  effect  has  been  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  in  those  two 
provinces.  Why  not  now,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
when  the  country  is  prosperous,  throw  open 
large  sections  of  Ontario  and  Québec  to  set- 
tlers? It  will  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to  those 
provinces. 
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-.  *•        *  1         We  hâve  seen  the  Pre- 

Transcontinental 

équivalent  to  a  miers  of  thèse  provinces 
Provincial  sub=  hère  seeking  a  readjust- 
&I  y'  ment    of    the    provincial 

subsidies.  Why,  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
continental will  be  équivalent  to  giving  them 
an  increased  subsidy,  for  the  land  through 
which  the  railway  will  pass  will  necessarily 
acquire  a  very  considerably  enhanced  value. 
Let  us  take  for  instance  the  land  for  a  depth 
of  only  two  townships  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  and  consider  what  it  will  represent  in 
money. 

A  depth  of  two  townships  is  équivalent  to 
about  15,000  acres  per  running  mile,  and  we 
know  that  land  so  situated  is  worth  §3.00  an 
acre  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  worth  only  $2.00 
an  acre,  it  will  still  mean  that  every  mile  of  the 
Transcontinental  through  Ontario  and  Québec 
will  add  $30,000  to  the  Treasuries  of  those 
Provinces,  which  will  go  very  far  towards 
solving  the  vexed  question  of  the  Provincial 
subsidies. 
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But  we  are  told  that  this  northern  country  pos- 
sesses  no  resources  nor  good  timber.  In  answer 
to  this,  let  me  read  out  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  a  report  concerning  the  forests  through 
which  the  line  will  pass. 

Forests  traversed  First,  we  know  it  isthe 
by  Transconti=  naturalhomeof  pulpwood 
and  pulp  wood  will  do  as 
much  for  Ontario  and  Québec  as  pine  did  in 
its  palmiest  days.  The  country  is  full  of  pulp 
wood,  and  with  our  immense  water  powers,  we 
can  become  the  paper  inakers  of  the  world,  and 
that  will  be  agréât  source  of  revenue. 

A  great  part  of  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  will  befound  in  the  country  — 
the  ties,  timber  for  trestles,  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  of  material  for  permanent  structures.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  import  rails  and  ex- 
plosives; the  rest  will  be  found  in  the  country 
itself  and,  as  I  hâve  just  explained,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost  will  be  met  and  paid 
for  by  the  country  itself. 
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Now,   as   to  the    timber, 
Varieties  of  timber        ,  .        ,  .      -  . 

white  elm  and  white  pine 

are  found  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty-two 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  or  more  north 
of  this  line.  Red  pine  is  found  equally  far 
north,  black  ash  up  to  latitude  53,  cedar  and 
black  pine  up  to  sixty,  balsam,  balsam  fir, 
canoë  birch,  common  poplar  in  enormous 
quantities  and  as  large  as  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter,  balm  of  Gilead,  tamarac  and  also  black 
spruce,  excellent  for  spars  and  masts  of  small 
boats,  white  spruce,  which  is  a  great  rival 
of  our  pine,  and  which  is  in  great  demaud 
in  England  and  sells  for  nearly  as  much  as 
pine  ;  ail  thèse  are  found  in  abundance  up  to 
latitude  62,  or  700  miles  north  of  the  average 
location  of  this  line. 

You  will  find  on  Carry  lake  white  spruce  29 
inches  in  diameter  at  two  feet  from  the  ground 
and  18  inches  in  diameter  is  quite  common. 

I  shall  not  worry  the  House  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  minerai  wealth  of  that  country,  but 
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we  know  that  it  contains 
Minerai  wealth.  .  , 

great  quantities  or  héma- 
tite, iron,  coal,  copper,  mica,  and  on  the  Isin- 
glass  river  there  is  a  beautiful  quarry  of  mica, 
which  was  opened  in  1685,  about  the  time 
Father  Albanel  visited  that  country,  which 
shows  how  long  it  lias  been  known.  The 
sooner  we  take  possession  of  our  northern  héri- 
tage the  better. 

The  lumber  alone  would  pay  for  the  building 
of  the  Railway.  If  that  country  were  given  to 
a  syndicate,  they  would  hasten  fast  enough  to 
open  it  up  with  a  railway  and  give  value  to 
their  property.  Surely  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  able  to  do  what  an  ordinary  syndi- 
cate would  be  gladto  do. 

Government  own=         I  now  corne  to  the  ques- 
ership    of    rail=     i\on  0f  Government  own- 
'  ership  of  railways.     The 

hon.  member  for  Hastings  said  last  night  — 
and  he  followed  it  up  with  a  motion  to  the 
same  effect —  that  he  wants  the  railway  owned 
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and  controlled  by  the  State.  That  means,  I 
suppose,  operated  by  the  Government. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  speech  the  hon.  gentle- 
man made  in  the  House  last  year.  It  will  be 
found  at  page  1384  of  last  year's  debates.  He 
said  on  that  occasion  :  "I  am  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railways  and  I  pray  to 
Heaven  may  God  protect  us  from  the  financial 
results  that  would  accrue  should  the  railway 
be  run  by  the  Government  ".  Such  was  his 
prayer,  and  I  join  with  him  on  this  occasion 
in  the  prayer  which  he  made  in  ail  sincerity 
last  year.     The  hon.  gentleman  continued  : 

"  The  Intercolonial  Railway  would  be  better 
run  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  or  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  every  way.  "  The 
Lord  evidently  has  heard  his  prayer,  because 
the  Government  will  protect  us  from  the  dire 
results  which  he  anticipated  from  Government 
ownership.  The  hon.  gentleman  for  Hastings 
has  been  converted.  Well,  praying  always 
brings  conversion. 

Some  hon.  gentlemen  say  that  his  conver- 
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sion  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gart  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not 
know  whether  thèse  two  gentlemen  like  each 
other  so  much  that  they  absolutely  entertain 
the  same  views  on  ail  questions. 

The  project  of  the         Lastly,  I  should  like  to 
leader  of  the  Op=     say   a   word   with   regard 

to  the  project  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  other  House. 
It  was  a  great  project,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  nourishing  sunshine  of  public  approval  — 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  it  was  committed  to 
limbo,  the  quiet  abode  of  the  soûls  of  those 
who  die  before  coming  into  the  world. 

His  idea  was  to  prolong  the  Intercolonial 
railway  to  Georgian  Bay  and  then  to  follow 
the  coast  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  and  acquire  that  portion  of 
it,  as  far  as  Port  Arthur,  on  which  grain  cannot 
be  carried  at  a  profitable  rate.  From  Port 
Arthur,  his  idea  was  to  take  either  the  Cana- 
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dian  Northern  or  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Winnipeg,  and  after  that  I  do  not  know  where 
he  would  stop  with  his  project,  but  I  suppose 
he  would  not  go  beyond  Winnipeg.  That 
idea  was  for  a  winter  route  only,  for  in  summer 
it  would  not  hâve  answered,  as  the  grain  in 
summer  would  corne  via  L,ake  Superior  in  the 
usual  way  as  it  does  to-day.  His  project,  as  I 
hâve  said,  did  not  meet  with  favour  ;  it  was 
rejected.  Had  it  been  carried  out,  and  had 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  been  able  to 
unburden  that  unprofitable  portion  of  their 
road  on  the  tax-payers  of  Canada,  they  would 
at  once  hâve  built  another  line  along  the  prés- 
ent location  of  the  Government  portion  of  the 
Transcontinental  Railway.  If  they  had  not 
built  it,  it  would  hâve  been  constructed  by 
McKenzie  and  Mann.  Their  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  Sinclair,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  build  it,  said  :  "The  Government  are 
going  to  build  where  we  would  hâve  built, 
north  of  the  Laurentian  range,  and  through 
that  level  country." 
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If  Providence  will  but 
Conclusion. 

permit  me  to  waft  away 

the  roseate  mist  which  dims  the  horizon  of 
the  next  two  décades,  so  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
men could  gaze  with  their  own  eyes  beyond 
the  Laurentian  range  over  that  incompar 
able  and  boundless  région  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  the  future  home  of  millions  of  Christian 
people,  then  might  they  exclaim  like  the 
ancient  prophets,  of  biblical  lore  :  «  What  is  this 
new  Canada  rising  f rom  the  wooded  wilderness 
surging  from  the  primeval  forest?  It  bears 
upon  its  brow  the  mark  of  immortality.  It  is 
clothed  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  northern 
lights.  Where  did  she  beget  thèse  numberless 
sons  of  many  tongues  who  are  not  the  fruit  of 
her  womb?  Canada  is  born  again,  richer  and 
more  youthf  ul.  People  of  the  Orient  are  turn- 
ing  their  hastening  steps  towards  her  fertile 
fields.  Let  the  nations  rejoice  and  be  glad  that 
by  this  modem  steel  avenue,  the  best  that  the 
genius  and  engineering  skill  of  the  XXth  cen- 
tury  can  devise,  immense  new  dominions  hâve 
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been  thrown  open  for  the  husbandry  of  man- 
kind,  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
the  betterment  of  the  world.  » 

Such  will  be  the  consécration  of  the  political 
task  of  Canada's  foremost  citizen,  of  Canada's 
most  gifted  son,  of  Canada's  greatest  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 


THE 

NATIONAL  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

RAILWAY 


The  National  Transcontinental  Railway 


Speech  delivered  in  the  S  en  aie 
on  May  //t/i,  içoç 


his  is  the  third  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  cornes  before  this  ho- 
norable House,  and  it  is  also 
the  third  time  I  hâve  the 
privilège  of  replying  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion who,  in  1903  and  1904,  when  this  measure 
was  first  brought  before  this  House,  was  the 
hon.  raember  for  Hastings,  Sir  MacKenzie 
Bowell.     My  remarks  on  those  occasions  -\vere 
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widely  published  in  the  press  and  none  of  my 
stateinents  hâve,  as  far  as  I  know,  yet  been 
contradicted. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  boastful  spirit,  but 
merely  to  inspire  some  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  remarks  I  ara  about  to  make. 

Transcontinental         But  before   proceeding 

Railway   Com=     with  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 

mission.  c  ,  .   , 

reter  to  some  adverse  state- 
inents which  hâve  been  made  as  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  four  members  of  the  Trans- 
continental Railway  Commission  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  this  great 
undertaking.  The  gravest  charge  against  them 
is  that  they  are  not  railway  men.  Yet  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
is  a  wonderful  success  and  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
men will  examine  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished  men  who  incorporated  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  they  will  observe  that  not  one 
of  them  was  a  railway  man  :  Lord  Strathcona, 
then  Sir  Donald  Smith,  was  not  a  railway  man  ; 
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Mr.  Stephens,  now  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  was 
not  a  railway  man  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus  was  not 
a  railway  man.  Xone  of  the  directors  I  know 
of  were  railroad  men. 

The  railroad  men,  we  imported  from  the 
United  States  :  Mr.  William  Van  Horne,  now 
Sir  William  Van  Horne,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  Shaugh- 
nessy,  now  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  its  able 
Président,  cameto  our  country  from  the  United 
States.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  them  and 
they  hâve  accomplished  great  things  for  Ca- 
nada. 

Mr.  Schreiber's  Whatbringsthis  question 
under=estimate.  more  particularly  before 
this  House  to-day,  is  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment engineer,  Mr.  Collingwood  Schreiber,  a 
most  able  man  of  vast  expérience,  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  prairie  section  at  $17,333  per 
mile,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  guarantee 
three  quarters  of  that  amount,  but   this  esti- 

mate  proved  to  be  altogether  too  low. 

7 
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Now,  before  lending  any  more  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise,  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  what  has  been  done,  and  to 
inquire  whether  the  country  has  ample  security 
for  the  loan  it  is  about  to  make. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
way  is  costing  much  more  than  was  anticipated 
by  sorae  of  the  engineers  who  framed  the  ori- 
ginal estimâtes,  but  there  were  other  engineers 
who  did  not  under-estimate  the  cost. 


Actual  cost  of  con=       Mr.  Schreiber  was  mista- 
struction.  ^en,  but  it  was  not  exact- 

ly  his  fault  that  he  made  this  error  ;  he  assumed 
that  it  was  a  prairie  road  throughout,  but 
I  will  prove  that  it  is  not.  The  actual  cost 
of  construction  is  $35,000  per  mile.  The  cost 
of  construction  above  subgrade  alone  is 
$12,000  per  running  mile  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  this  is  an  expendi- 
ture  common  to  every  mile  of  the  road  whether 
the  work  be  heavy  or  light. 
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Cost     above    sub=         It  includes  fences,  rails 
2rat*e.  etc,    ties,    telegraphs,  de- 

pots,  section  houses,  turn-tables,  engine  houses, 
ballasting,  division  yards  and  buildings  ;  the 
amount  is  partir  made  up  as  follows  : 

per  mile 

Rails     ...     - $5-5°o 

Track  laying 250 

Ties 2,000 

Ballast 1,000 

Turn-table,    terminais    and   engine 

houses 1,000 

Dépôts 500 

Section  houses 250 

Deducting  this  §12,000  from  the  estimated 
cost  of  §17 ,333,  it  leaves  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  grade  only  85,333  Per  m^Q- 

The  spirit  of  the  contract  was  that  the 
Government  was  to  guarantee  three  quarters 
of  the  total  cost  ;  and  the  three  quarters  of 
$35,000  would  be  $25,250.  The  prairie  sec- 
tion is  913  miles  long  and  the  présent  loan 
would   be  equal   to  810,734  per  mile  which, 
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added  to  our  $13,000  guarantee,  would  make  a 
guarantee  of  $23,734  per  mile.  We  hâve  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  $13,000  guarantee. 

I  may  mention  that  the  prairie  work  ran  up 
to  12,000  cubic  yards  per  mile,  and  that  in  the 
mountain  section  it  amounted  to  very  much 
more. 

The  divisional  point  between  the  prairie  and 
the  mountain  sections  wasfixed  at  Wolfe  creek, 
125  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  without  auy 
dispute  :  Mr.  Kelliher,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  consenting  to  the  point 
fixed  by  Mr.  Schreiber,  notwithstanding  the 
lieavy  work  done  east  of  Wolfe  creek. 

The  cost  of  the  bridges 
Cost  of  Bridges.  . 

between     Winnipeg    and 

Edmonton  wili  be  as  follows  : 

Bridge  over  the  Assiniboine  river  .     .  S  93,000 
Bridge  over  the  Assiniboine  river,  at 

St-Lazare 53, 000 

Bridge  over  the  south  Saskatchewan  .  351,000 

Bridge  and  trestle  over  Battle  river     .  541,200 

Approach  thereto     ....  45,000 

Bridge  over  the  north  Saskatchewan  .  618,000 
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Other  minor  bridges  between  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton  bring  up  the  cost  of  steel  structures 
and  masonry  work  to  $1,674,800. 

West  of  Edmonton,  the  Pembina  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  costing  $320,000,  making 
in  ail  $2,000,000  for  bridges  alone  in  the  prai- 
rie section. 

C  a  n  a  d  i  a  n     rails        It  is   most    satisfactory 
throughout.  to  know  that  from  Win. 

nipeg  to  Wainwright,  a  distance  of  667  miles, 
the  track  has  been  laid  and  the  road  is  actually 
in  opération  without  having  cost  a  cent  to  the 
tax-payers  of  this  country,  neither  in  land  nor 
in  money  :  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  limited  to  the  stipulated  guarantee. 
Another  very  satisfactory  feature  is  that  ail 
the  rails  for  this  railway  are  being  made  in 
Canada,  either  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  or  at  the  Algoma  Steel  Works,  thus 
giving  the  Canadian  people  the  benefit  of  that 
large  expenditure. 
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Cost  ofEastern         I    would    estimate    the 
section.  COS(-  0f  theeastern  section 

at  $108,000,000.  The  Ontario  Government 
hâve  built  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  for  a  distance  of  250  miles.  A  member 
of  this  House  was  on  that  commission  and  he 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  I  am  abont 
to  make.  The  first  section  of  that  railway  has 
not  as  good  a  gradient  as  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway,  but  the  last  150  miles 
which  connects  with  that  line  at  Cochrane 
Junction  has,  I  understand,  the  same  easy 
gradient. 

The  railroad  built  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment has  cost  for  the  250  miles  the  siim  of 
$15,000,000.  It  is  a  very  simple  question  of 
proportion  ;  if  250  miles  cost  $15,000,000,  what 
will  1,804  miles,  the  distance  from  Moncton 
to  Winnipeg  cost,  and  the  answer  is  :  $108,- 
000,000. 

The  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
has  been  built  through  a  country  very  similar 
to  that  which  the  National  Transcontinental 
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railway  traverses.  Now,  as  the  construction 
proceeds,  the  interest  on  the  money  expended 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  road.  For  instance 
up  to  the  3i?t  of  December  làst,  the  expenditure 
was  $46,000,000.  The  interest  on  that  is 
being  added  every  year  to  the  principal  ;  but 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  opération,  inte- 
rest is  not  paid. 


Equipment     and  Another matter  thehon. 

rolling;  stock.  gentleman    did     not    put 

before  the  House,  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
equipment  of  the  road,  not  only  from  Winnipeg 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  from  Moncton  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  must  be  furnished  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  outofthe  twenty  million 
dollars  of  rolling  stock  which  they  are  compel- 
led  to  put  on  that  road,  five  million  dollars  of 
that  equipment  is  bound  to  be  made  for  and 
marked  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
and  to  remain  on  that  portion  of  the  line 
between  Winnipeg  and  Moncton. 
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Guarantee  for  Allusion  lias  been  made 
Mountain  section.  to  the  ciîange  in  the  con- 
tract  in  1904,  relating  to  the  mountain  sec- 
tion. Instead  of  guaranteeing  an  amount  up 
to  $30,000  per  mile,  as  the  contract  provided 
when  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  would  be 
$40,000  per  mile,  the  engineers  having  found 
that  the  road  would  cost  more  than  that,  the 
Government  agreed  to  guarantee  75  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  actual  cost,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the  very 
essence  of  the  contract. 

In  guaranteeing  75  per  cent,  the  Government 
are  not  incurring  much  risk,  because  they 
hâve  not  onlv  the  guarantee  of  the  good  old 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  $187,000,000 
assets,  but  in  addition,  the  25  per  cent  of 
money  which  has  to  corne  from  some  other 
source  than  the  Government. 

Future  value  of         The  total  stock  is  $45,- 

stock  of  G.  T.  P.     000,000  of  which  $20,000,- 

000  is  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common,  and 
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by  the  original  contract  the  Grand  Trnnk 
Railway  was  bonnd  to  hold  the  $25,000,000 
conimon  stock,  but  in  the  amended  contract, 
they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
cominon  stock. 

My  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
is  very  anxious  about  the  security  for  this  loan. 

I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  Borden's  speech. 
Therehe  will  see  that  accordingto  Mr.  Borden's 
own  opinion,  the  mère  influx  of  settlers  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  will  cause  such  a 
rise  in  the  stock  of  the  Company  that  in  a  few 
years  time  the  shares  will  be  selling  at  $100 
or  S 150. 

I  cannot  give  my  hon.  friend  for  Calgary 
any  better  authority  than  his  own  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  security  the 
country  will  hold  for  this  loan. 

Now  that  we  hâve  seen 
Progress  of  work.     ,  ,     .        . 

how  m ucn  lias  been  ex- 

pended  on  this  work,  let  us  examine  what  the 

progress  lias  been. 
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In  New-Brunswick,  therehave  been  40  miles 
of  rail  laid  ;  in  Québec,  from  Québec  city 
westward,  altogether  about  120  miles;  and 
from  Winnipeg  eastward,  149  miles  ;  inaking 
a  total  0^309  miles  includiug  the  sidings,  and 
the  sidings  are  considérable.  For  instance  on 
the  Winnipeg  section,  if  my  inemory  serves  me 
right,  there  are  some  35  miles  of  sidings  and 
yards.  The  grading  in  New-Brunswick,  to  the 
3ist  of  November  last,  was  150  miles;  the 
grading  east  and  west  of  Québec  254  miles,  in 
the  Abittibi  district,  20  miles  ;  and  from  Win- 
nipeg eastward,  245  miles,  making  a  total  of 
669  miles. 

Country's     appro=         Now  the  most  serious 
bation.  charge  made  by  my  hon. 

friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and 
also  in  another  place,  is  that  the  Moncton 
section  has  been  divised  for  a  political  purpose. 
If  it  were  so  divised,  it  worked  admirably  ; 
for  from  Levis  down  to  the  end  of  the 
province  of  Québec,  ail  but  one  county  tra- 
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versed  by  the  Transcontinental  Railway  hâve 
returned  supporters  of  the  Government. 

In  New-Brunswick,  the  whole  district  tra- 
versed  by  the  Railway  has  returned  libérais, 
so  that  if  it  was  a  political  job,  it  worked  admi- 
rably,  and  the  people  approved  of  it. 


The  longest  conti=  The  railroad  is  divided 
nuous  line  in  [n^0  three  main  sections  : 
the  first  from  Moncton  to 
Winnipeg,  1,804  miles  ;  secondly,  the  prairie 
section  from  Winnipeg  to  a  point  125  miles 
west  of  Edmonton,  at  Wolfe  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  915  miles,  and  lastly  the  mountain 
section  837  miles,  making  a  grand  total  of 
3,556  miles. 

No  railway  of  such  length  has  ever  been 
constructed  in  Canada  atone  time,  and  I  know 
of  only  one  other  in  ail  the  world,  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway.  But  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway  canuot  be  compared  or  mentioned  in 
the  saine  breadth  with  this  railway  which  has 
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been  built  according  to  an  iramensely  higher 
standard. 

Advantagesof  new         The  bon.  leader  of  the 
route-  Opposition    was    talking 

abont  distances.  I  find  that  the  distance  bet- 
ween  Moncton  and  Québec  is  460  miles,  and 
Mr.  Butler  claims  that  if  the  Intercolonial  were 
to  follow  that  route  instead  of  the  présent  one, 
the  same  amount  of  traffic  could  be  handled 
and  the  cost  of  opération  reduced  by  a  couple 
of  millions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  opinion  is  better  than  the  opinions 
\ve  hâve  had  from  others.  Every  one  knows 
that  with  the  easy  gradients  on  the  new  route 
between  Levis  and  Moncton,  a  locomotive  will 
be  able  to  haul  twice  the  load  it  can  haul  on  a 
heavier  gradient. 

Water  =  power    at         There  are   two  pusher 

Grand  Falls.  gradients     near      Grand 

Falls,    but    immediately    at    Grand    Falls,    it 

seems  as  if  Providence  had  designedly  placed 
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there  a  waterfall  of  131  feet  head,  capable  of 
developing  one  hundred  thousand  horse-powery 
a  force  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
electrical  energy  to  overcome  those  gradients. 
Now  this  route,  which  my  hon.  friend,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  does  not  view  with 
favour,  has  a  very  great  and  unquestionable 
advantage  over  any  known  route. 

Liverpool  to  Yoko=  The  distance  frora  Li- 
hama  by  new  verpool  to  Yokohama  via 
Québec  and  Prince  Rupert 
is  the  shortest  possible  one  between  those 
points.  According  to  the  pamphet  published 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company,  it  is 
10,030  miles. 

I  do  not  know  how  that  figure  is  arrived  at, 
for  I  make  it  only  9,528  miles,  which  is  528 
miles  less  than  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  1,313  miles  less  than  via  New- York. 
It  would  also  be  130  miles  less  than  via  Mos- 
cou and  the  Trans-Siberian  line  to  Yokohama. 
The  leu<rth  of  the  circle  «foiner  around  the 
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globe  at  that  latitude  is  only  19,164  miles, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  about  5,000  miles  less 
than  by  making  the  grand  circle  at  the  equa- 
tor. 

This  distance  of  19,164  miles  is,  strangely 
enough,  divided  equally  between  land  and 
water,  being  9,500  miles  by  steamship  and 
9,500  miles  by  rail. 

Circling  the   globe         Now,  with  a  steamship 
in  30  days.  travelling  at  the  rate  of  20 

knots  an  hour  —  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
steamers  to-day  go  much  faster  than  that  — 
the  océan  part  of  the  journey  would  be  covered 
in  seventeen  days  ;  and  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  an  hour  by  rail,  the  9,500  miles  of 
land  would  be  covered  in  thirteen  days.  Of 
course,  the  average  rate  of  railway  travel  is 
much  faster  than  30  miles  an  hour  in  Ame- 
rica, but  the  trains  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  go  much  slower,  and  therefore  30 
miles  would  be  a  fair  average  ail  around. 
Hence,  a  letter  mailed  at  Québec  and  tra- 
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velling  bv  that  route  would  go  around  the 
world  in  30  days  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
iug  figures  : 

From  Liverpool  to  Québec  the  distance  is 
2,632  miles  and  a  steamship  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  20  knots  an  hour  would  cover  that 
distance  in  five  days. 

The  distance  from  Québec  to  Prince  Rupert 
is  3.096  miles.  A  train  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  40  miles  an  hour — and  that  speed  should 
not  be  considered  excessive,  since  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  is  not  built  on  as  good 
a  standard  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  ran 
the  Trans-Canada  train  last  year  and  the  year 
before  at  the  average  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour  from  Montréal  to  Vancouver  —  would 
reach  Prince  Rupert  in  three  and  a  half  days. 

From  Prince  Rupert  to  Yokohama,  the  dis- 
tonce  is  3,800  miles  and  a  steamship  travelling 
at  20  knots  per  hour  would  cover  that  distance 
in  eight  days.  Yladivostock  is  two  days  from 
Yokohama,  and  from  Vladivostock  to  Liver- 
pool would  take  about  ten  days,  as  the  rate  of 
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travelling  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is 
slow. 

It  would  therefore  take  28^  days  to  go 
around  the  world  by  this  new  route,  which 
make  Jules  Verne's  80  days,  once  looked  upon 
as  chimerical,  now  appear  very  slow. 

Western  Terminus,        Let  us  now  look  at  the 
Prince  Rupert.        roacj  an{j  see  what  sort  of 

a  railway  we  are  building  ;  but  first  let  me 
describe  the  Western  terminus,  Prince  Ru- 
pert. 

The  foundation  is  being  laid  of  a  model 
city  which  in  a  few  years  will  equal  Vancou. 
ver  or  Victoria.  Prince  Rupert  has  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  possessing  a  very  mild 
climate.  Frost  is  almost  unknown  there  except 
for  a  few  days  in  mid-winter.  The  site  has 
beeu  selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  has 
been  laid  out  by  the  most  skilful  landscape 
architects  of  this  continent,  and  the  city  has 
been  designed  with  an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as 
commerce.     The  plans  can  be  seen  ail  over 
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this  cotintry  and  property  there  will  sell  at  an 
enormous  price  because  people  hâve  faith  in 
Prince  Rupert. 

Ships  from  the  seven  seas  will  soon  ride  at 
anchor  in  that  magnifïcent  harbonr,  unloading 
silks  and  rice,  the  prodncts  of  the  Orient,  and 
returning  will  full  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
lumber. 

The  harbour,  at  its  narrowest  part,  is  2,000 
feet  wide  and  it  has  a  depth,  at  low  tide,  of  36 
feet.  There  is  no  better  harbonr  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

There  are  along  the  coast  other  fine  har- 
bours,  such  at  Port  Simpson,  and  ail  hâve  a 
good  depth  of  water. 

Timber  and  Fish=         The  timber  industry  in 
eries-  the   Prince   Rupert's  dis- 

trict will  assume  vast  proportions,  and  the 
fisheries  will  give  employment  to  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  people.  Cannery  after  cannery  will  be 
erected  as  in  Vancouver,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will,  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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lias  been  doing  for  years,  carry  large  consign- 
ments  of  the  best  of  fish   to  the  eastern  cities 

of  Canada.. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  or  even  fifteen  years 
ago  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  the  sraaller.places 
like  Bellingham,  Everett,  Aberdeen,  Astoria, 
San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  were  small  points  in 
the  map.  Fifteen  years  hence,  Prince  Rupert 
will  without  doubt,  be  the  equal  of  Vancouver. 

The  finest  road  in         We  claim  that  this  new 
the  world.  railway  will  be  the  finest 

intheworld.  That  is  a  common  expression  to 
use  but  in  this  case  it  is  absolutely  true. 

I  hâve  closely  studied  this  matter,  and  I 
hâve  consulted  railway  experts,  and  ail  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  there  is  no  such 
railway  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  will  be  when  completed. 

Route     through         Leaving  Prince  Rupert, 

Rockies.  the    rGad   follows  a  very 

easy  gradient  along  the   north  shore  of  the 
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river  Skeena  to  Hazelton,  a  distance  of  about 
180  miles.  The  navigation  on  the  Skeena 
river  is  scarcely  obstructed  as  far  as  Hazelton, 
proving  there  is  but  little  différence  in  level. 

From  the  Skeena  river,  the  railway  follows 
the  Buckley  river  for  about  100  miles,  and 
ascending  slowly  reaches  a  low  summit  which 
corresponds  to  the  summit  of  the  Selkirks  ; 
but  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  crosses  the 
Rockies  at  an  altitude  of  over  4,000  feet,  hère 
the  summit  is  very  much  lower,  for  the  moun- 
tains  decrease  in  altitude  as  they  run  north. 

The  line  then  runs  north  of  Fraser  lake  to 
the  Stewart  river  and  then  follows  another 
river  with  an  unpronounceable  naine  to  Fort 
George  where  it  crosses  the  Fraser  river. 

I  may  point  out  that  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct  a  branch  down  the  Fraser  river  from 
fort  George  to  Westminster,  a  distance  of  about 
350  miles. 

From  Prince  Rupert  to  Québec,  a  distance 
of  3,096  miles,  there  is  only  one  place  where 
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the  gradient  amounts  to 
Maximum  gradient  ,    , 

one  per  cent,  and  that  îs 

near  the  sumrait,  from  mile  27  westward  from 
the  Great  Divide  up  to  mile  48  along  the  Fra- 
ser river. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  former  years  a  one 
:per  cent  gradient  was  considered  an  easy  one, 
ior  it  only  means  52  feet  per  mile  ;  so  that  in 
thèse  21  miles  there  is  a  drop  of  about  1,000 
feet. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  gradient 
of  one  per  cent  for  thèse  21  miles  is  not  an 
adverse  one  for  it  slopes  towards  the  Pacific. 
We  know  that  as  the  grain  of  Alberta  and 
of  the  Northern  Saskatchewan  is  moving 
westward,  this  gradient  will  be  a  favourable 
one  to  help  it  on  its  way  to  the  coast. 

The  road  then  crosses  the  Great  Divide,  and 
I  may  say  in  passing,  that  on  the  western 
slope,  near  Lake  Fraser  and  between  fort 
George  and  Hazelton,  there  is  some  excellent 
land. 
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Importance  of  easy         The  importance  of  easy 
gradients.  gradients  for  the  econom- 

ical  opération  of  a  railway  is  to-day  thoroughly 
recognised,  and  it  has  fortunately  been  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  thèse  easy  gradients  on 
this  route  owing  to  the  comparatively  low 
altitude  of  the  Yellow  Head  pass,  which  is 
some  3,708  feet,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  deep  dépressions  to  be  crossed.  The  lowest 
point  on  the  line  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  St.  Maurice  river  is  Winnipeg,  which  is 
about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ail  the  other  portions  of  the  road  lie  on  a 
plateau,  without  any  deep  dépressions.  Now 
compare  this  with  the  Southern  Pacific  which, 
in  the  state  of  Arizona  runs  for  a  long  distance, 
at  263  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  thus 
not  only  must  that  railway  cross  a  summit  of 
about  8,000  feet,  butit  must  also  descend  to  263 
feet  below  the  level  of  tide  water,  while  the 
highest  point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  as  I 
hâve  stated,  is  in  the  Yellow  Head  pass,  and  is 
only  3,708  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
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hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  lives  in  Calgary, 
and  the  altitude  of  that  city  is  3,428  feet,  only 
280  feet  belowthe  highest  point  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific. 

A  locomotive  can  easily  haul  2,200  tons  on 
a  gradient  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  but 
hère  is  another  point  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  engineers,  from  actual  experi- 
ment  and  not  by  theoretical  calculations  : 

A  locomotive  once  started  on  a  gradient  of 
four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  or  21  feet  to  the  mile 
at  a  certain  speed,  will  maintain  that  speed  ail 
the  way  up  the  gradient.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  a  truck  break  loose,  it  will  descend 
such  a gradientby  gravity,  but  without  accele- 
rating  its  speed.  This  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage,  for  with  a  gradient  of  one  per  cent  or  52 
feet  per  mile,  if  a  car  gets  free,  it  travels  down 
the  gradient  at  a  speed  which  rapidly  accélé- 
râtes until  an  accident  happens. 

There  is  a  certain  gradient  between  1  per 
cent  and  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  which  a  car 
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will  descend  without  accelerating  its  speed,  for 
although  snch  a  gradient  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  car  moving  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the 
résistance  of  the  air  prevents  any  accélération 
of  the  speed. 

This  is  an  idéal  gradient,  for  with  such  a 
gradient,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hauling  a 
train  load  of  2,200  tous  which,  with  a  déduction 
of  *4  f°r  tne  weight  of  the  train,  leaves  a  net 
load  of  1,446  tons,  or  in  other  words  of  about 
50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  taking  wheat  at  2>Z 
bushels  to  the  ton. 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself  and 
shows  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Trans- 
continental Railway  over  any  other  transcon- 
tinental route,  and  we  therefore  may  claim 
that  it  will  be  the  finest  railway  in  the  world. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  my  most  fervent 
prayer  is  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  be  per- 
mitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  see  the  last 
spike  driven  in  this  great  National  highway 
and  the  nation  can  than  say  :  "  Laurier  has 
finished  his  work  !  " 
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THE  HUDSON  BAY  ROUTE 


Speech  delivered  in  the  Senate 
on  the  içth  February  içoy 


wish  to  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  for  Marshfield,  for  bring- 
ing  up  this  question,  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Route  which 
should  interest  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  Senate  and  which  he  appears  to  hâve 
studied  with  his  customary  industry. 

If  most  of  us  were  to  follow  his  example, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Senate.  But  having 
paid  the  hon.  gentleman  this  compliment,  I 
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regret  I  cannot  arrive  at  his  conclusion  and  I 
propose  to  show  to  the  House  the  suggested 
railway  to  Hudson  Bay  would  be  a  very 
unprofltable  venture. 

Climatic  conditions         He   takes  what   I  con- 

notgovernedsol=    s[^er  to  t>e   a   very   fajse 

ely  by  latitude.       ,      .        ,        -  ,        , 

basis,  when  he  speaks  of 

latitude  as  governing  the  climatic  conditions 

of  a  country.     He  tells  us  that  Hudson  Bay 

has  the  same  latitude  as  Scotland  and  Churchill, 

the  same  as  Devonshire,  and  would  hâve  us 

beleive  that  the  climate  of  those  places  is  some- 

what  similar,  which  is  altogether  misleading. 

The  isothermal  lines  are  the  proper  criterion 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  climate  of  a  country. 

Québec,  for  instance,  has  the  same  latitude 
as  Nice,  and  Mentone,  yet  no  one  who  has 
lived  in  Québec,  and  visited  the  Riviera  would 
dream  of  comparing  the  climate  of  those  places, 
which  difïers  enormously. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  coldness  of  the 
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Isothermal     Unes,     cliraate  of    Hudson   Bay, 
the  real  criterion     \  would  point  out  that  the 

of  climate.  ,,  ,  ,.  ,  •  , 

isothermal  hne  which  pas- 
ses through  the  most  southern  part  of  Hudson 
Bay  passes  also  through  Great  Bear  lake  and 
thence  north  of  Fort  Macpherson  and  on  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  the 
Arctic  Océan. 

This  same  Une  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson 
Bay  passes  through  the  most  northern  part  of 
Greenland. 

Intensity  of  cold  in  There  is  no  place  on 
Hudson  Bay  re=  earth,  in  the  same  latitude, 
colder  than  Hudson  Bay, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  places  in 
Siberia.  The  mère  inspection  of  the  terres- 
trial  globe  showing  the  isothermal  Unes  will 
prove  what  I  say.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
in  Hudson  Bay  is  so  great  that  we  feel  its 
effects  even  hère  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  and  it 
causes  the  isothermal  line  to  make  such  a  wide 
deflection  that  this  same  line  passes  through 
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Gaspé  and  the  Straits  of  Belle-Isle,  and  strikes 
the  most  northern  part  of  Norway,  the  land 
of  the  midniçrht  sun. 


Paucity  of  timber         There  is  a  strip  of  coun- 
renders  lumber=     try  extending  for   a   dis- 

ingunprofitable.  r  -,       •    ,       , 

tance  of  200  miles  mland 

and  following  alraost    the  shape  of  the  bay, 

within  which  there  is  nothing  but  rocks  and 

muskegs,  and  so  few  trees  that  it  would  not 

pay  a  lumberman  to  eut  that  timber. 

A  little  lumbering  is  done  along  the  rivers, 
where  logs  can  be  eut  and  easily  hauled  to 
water,  but  when  that  narrow  fringe  of  timber 
is  exhausted,  it  will  not  pay  to  lumber  there. 
Moreover,  to  carry  on  lumbering  opérations  in 
this  région  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  ail 
supplies,  and  to  build  eight  hundred  miles  of 
railway  to  transport  both  men  and  supplies, 
which  would  obviously  render  lumbering  very 
expensive. 
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Voyage  of  the  "  Nep=        Most  of  us  hâve  read 
tune.  "  the  report  of  the  voyage 

of  the  Neptune,  which  lias  been  widely  quoted 
by  my  hon.  friend  for  Marshfield,  and  also  by 
my  hon.  friend  for  Halifax.  If  you  read 
that  report  carefully,  you  will  find  that  the 
Neptune  met  ice  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
that  there  were  icebergs  in  the  straits  until 
the  middle  of  August. 

Dangers  arisingfrom       To  those  who  see  ice- 
icebergs.  bergs  from  the  deck  of  a 

steamer,  they  may  appear  very  beautiful,  but 
they  are  in  reality  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  navigation,  for  the  visible  part  of  the 
iceberg. is  only  one-eleventh  of  its  bulk.  An 
iceberg  70  or  80  feet  high,  draws  700  or  800 
feet  of  water,  and  an  iceberg  drawing  so  much 
water  is  very  often  carried  south  by  the  strong 
southerly  current,  while  the  surface  ice  may 
be  driven  by  the  wind  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  field  ice  may  travel  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour,  and  when  an  iceberg  going  in  an  op- 
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posite  direction  meets  it,  it  crashes  through 
it  like  a  great  battleship.  Now,  if  a  steamer 
not  specially  constructed  to  meet  such  con- 
ditions, were  (caught  in  that  ice,  it  would  be 
crushed  like  an  egg  sliell.  There  are  no  mer- 
chant  steamers  that  could  possibly  live  between 
an  iceberg  and  field  ice  travelling  in  opposite 
directions,  and  so,  ships  navigating  those 
waters  must  be  specially  constructed  as  was 
the  Neptune. 

Description  of  the         The  Neptune  was  first 
"  Neptune.  "  sheeted  with  4-inch  Brit- 

ish  oak,  then  with  four  inches  of  greenhait, 
and  the  space  between  the  outside  lining  and 
planking  was  filled  up  with  solid  rock  sait 
in  order  to  préserve  it  and  make  it  perfectly 
safe  against  any  shock  from  the  exterior. 

Such  ships  are  made  saucershape,  so  that 
whenthe  ice  presses  themthey  are  lifted  bodily 
out  of  the  water.  The  bow  of  the  Nep- 
tune is  of  solid  timber,  eight  feet  thick  and 
sheeted  with  one  inch  of  iron.     The  timbers 
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inside  are  ail  laid  cross-ways,  and  there  is  so 
much  bracing,  that  little  space  is  left  for  cargo. 
My  hon.  friend  knows  perfectly  well  how 
those  steamers  are  built.  Ail  who  hâve  seen 
the  sealing  ships  leaving  Newfounland  know 
how  they  are  constructed. 

Such  ships  can  only  take  a  small  cargo  and 
are  almost  useless  as  freight  carriers  —  with 
the  necessary  supplies  on  board,  including  an 
extra  year's  provision,  for  it  is  doubtful 
when  entering  Hudson  Bay  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  leave  it  —  the  ship's  space  is  pretty 
well  filled. 

We  ail  remember  what  a  quantity  of  sup- 
plies the  Arctic  carried.  I  saw  lier  lying 
in  dock  at  Québec,  and  there  was  no  space 
to  move  about  either  on  the  deck  or  in 
the  hold.  I  a  m  glad  to  say,  "en  passant",  that 
nothing  was  wasted,  and  that  what  was  not 
used  was  brought  back. 

If  the  Housewill  permit  a  slight  digression, 
I  would  observe  that  Hudson  Bay  is  pretty  well 
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D'Iberville's  expe=     knowii  to  Quebecers.     In 

ditions  to  Hud=     history,  we  read  that  our 

son     Bay,    1687=  .  .    .  t 

ancestors    thoiight    no- 

thing  of  snowshoeing 
from  Montréal  or  Québec  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Pierre 
Lemoine  —  an  ancestor  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  for  a  long  time  clerk  of  this  Senate,  and- 
an  ancestor  also  of  our  Sergeant-at-arms  —  left 
Montréal  in  1685  with  his  brother  and  a  few 
valiant  followers  on  an  expédition  to  Hudson 
Bay. 

They  started  on  snowshoes  and  carried  their 
ammunition  and  supplies  with  them.  I  do 
not  suppose  they  carried  tents,  so  they  slept 
in  the  open,  covered  with  the  blankets  they 
carried  with  them.  They  arrived  at  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  20tb  June.  We  would  consider 
that  a  great  exploit  to  day.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  our  brave  volunteers  of  the  présent 
âge  would  undertake  such  a  trip  with  any 
prospect  of  ever  returning. 
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I  refer  to  this  matter,  because  Mr.,  Low,  in 
his  report,  has  given  an  historical  summary  of 
the  expéditions  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  as  this  is 
a  public  document,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  the  facts  contained  in 
it  ought  to  be  accurate.  Mr.  L,ow  speaks  of  a 
large  force  accompanying  Iberville,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  was  a  very  small  party  indeed. 

They  arrived  at  Hudson  Bay  on  the  2oth  of 
June,  and  easily  captured  the  forts  along  the 
Bay.  Then  Iberville  and  his  brother  Mari- 
court,  with  nine  men  in  two  bark  canoës,  cap- 
tured a  warship  which  lay  in  the  Bay.  They 
returned  to  Québec  two  years  later,  in  1687, 
in  this  very  ship  laden  with  furs  worth  a 
king's  ransom. 

In  1688,  Iberville  went  back  to  Hudson  Bay, 
and  believing  that  peace  had  been'concluded 
between  France  and  England,  he  sent  back 
his  ship  again  laden  with  furs,  and  kept  with 
him  fourteen  men.     Later,  towards  the  fall, 
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he  found  three  warships  in  the  Bay  so  catight 
in  the  ice  that  the  men  could  not  corne  on 
shore  and  were  obliged  to  remain  imprisoned 
in  their  ships. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  ice  bridge  still 
existing  between  the  shore  and  the  warships, 
their  crews  were  powerless,  and  were  suffer- 
ing  from  scurvy.  Iberville,  with  his  four- 
teen  men,  seized  the  three  ships,  the  lar- 
gest  of  which  carried  twenty-four  guns.  He 
was  not  able  to  man  the  captured  vessels  and 
so  was  obliged  .to  sink  two  of  them,  keeping 
the  largest,  in  which  he  returned  to  Québec 
in  1689.  Eight  years  later,  in  1697,  Iberville 
sailed  from  Newfoundland  with  several  ships. 

Thèse  ships  were  caught  between  an  iceberg 
on  one  side  and  drift  ice  on  the  other.  One 
of  the  ships  was  lost  in  collision  with  the 
Pélican,  and  another  was  so  suddenly  crushed 
by  the  ice  that  lier  crew  had  barely  time  to 
save  themselves.  That  occurred  in  the  Hud- 
son straits,  on  the  28th  of  August  in  the  year 
1697. 
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Voyage  ofthe  "  Pe=         The   Pélican    entered 
lican."  Hudson  Bay  and  on  the 

4th  September  arrived  at  Fort  Nelson.  There 
Iberville  saw  three  ships  which  lie  ascertained 
were  the  English  men-of-war  Hampshire,  52 
guns  ;  Deering,  32  guns;  Hudson  Bay,  32 
guns.  Iberville,  hero  that  he  was,  ofïered 
battle,  and  made  for  the  largest,  prepared  to 
board  her. 

But  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  changed 
his  course  so  as  to  avoid  the  encounter,  and 
poured  out  a  broadside  which  swept  the  decks 
of  the  Pélican.  The  battle  lasted  three  hours 
and  a  half.  The  Hampshire,  in  delivering  her 
broadside,  presented  her  flank  to  the  Pélican 
and  the  latter  so  concentrated  and  directed 
her  fire  on  the  water  liue  of  her  enemy  as  to 
tear  a  gaping  hole  in  her  side. 

The  Hampshire,  in  full  sail,  sa  11k  in  her 
own  length,  and  ail  on  board  perished.  Then 
the  Hudson  Bay  surrendered  when  she  saw 
the  Hampshire  sink,  and  the  Deering  sought 
safety  in  flight.     Such  a  terrible  snowstonn 
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blew  that  niglit  that,  at  midnight,  notwith- 
standing  ail  Ihe  ability  of  Iberville  as  a  navi- 
gator,  both  the  Pélican  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
•\vere  driven  ashore. 

The  next  day,  the  5th  of  September,  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  while  they  were  caring 
for  the  dead  and  wounded,  twenty  of  the  men 
were  frozen  to  death.  That  occurred  in  1697, 
opposite  Fort  Nelson,  in  Hudson  Bay,  and  in 
view  of  such  an  inhospitable  climate,  even  in 
September,  I  doubt  if  my  hon.  friend  will 
déclare  that  much  navigation  can  be  carried 
on  with  commercial  success  in  those  waters. 

I  apologize  for  having  recalled  thèse  facts, 
but  as  Mr.  L,ow  has  related  another  story,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make  the  truth  known. 
Iberville  wrote  to  the  King  of  France  that  he 
was  tired  of  taking  Hudson  Bay.  He  asked 
for  another  mission,  and  Louis  XIV  sent 
him  to  conquer  the  West  Indies.  Later  on, 
Iberville  founded  Louisiana,  which  for  years 
remained  an  appanage  of  the  French  Crown. 
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Voyage  ofthe  "Ad=  The    Adventure    was 

venture.  "  sent  t0  Hudson  Bay  by 

the  présent  Government,  and  slie  was  spe- 
cially  built  and  equipped.  She  made  just 
the  one  trip,  and  had  to  return  with  one-third 
of  lier  cargo,  not  being  able  to  land  the  balance. 
Had  there  been  good  wharves  and  modem 
equipment  at  the  différent  posts,  doubtless  she 
could  hâve  landed  ail  lier  cargo.  But  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  Adventure  sent  by  this 
Government  could  not  land  ail  lier  supplies, 
and  had  to  corne  back  in  the  month  of  October 
for  fear  of  being  caught  in  the  ice. 

I  might  mention  hère  that  for  the  last  200 
years  the  Hudson  Bay  Co's  ships  hâve  reached 
Hudson  Bay  about  the  ist  September  ;  but 
of  course  steamships  would  make  better  time. 


Proposed    railvvay         As   to   the  question  of 

from   Regina   to     transportation,  I  may  say 

Churchill    im=      ,       ,       .      ,        . 

A,     . ,  that  for  the  last  few  vears 

practicable. 

I  hâve  given   spécial  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  and  I  think  I  can  de- 
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monstrate  that  the  idea  of  my  lion,  friend  for 
Marshfield  is  impracticable  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

He  says  that  a  railway  from  Regina  to  Fort 
Churchill,  800  miles,  Connecting  with  a  line 
of  steamers  to  Liverpool,  isbetter  than  a  dozen 
transcontinental  railways.  Let  us  see  if  that 
is  not  somewhat  far-fetched. 

Absence    of     local         In  the  first  place,  this 
traffic.  proposed    railway    would 

hâve  very  little  local  traffic,  especially  for  the 
200  miles  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  and  the  through  traffic  would  be  confined 
to  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  during 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Bay  in  open. 

Marine    insurance         Secondly,  steamers  ply- 
rates  to  Hudson     [ng  to  Hudson  Bay  would 

Bay  prohibitive.     ,  . 

hâve  to  charge  enormous 

rates,  for  they  could  not  be  insured  except 
at  a  very  high  figure. 

Why  are  our  freight  rates  much  higher  than 
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from  New- York,  or  other  United  States  ports? 
It  is  because  the  marine  underwriters  will  not 
give  the  same  rates  of  insurance  to  ships  going 
to  Montréal  and  Québec  as  they  will  to  those 
going  to  Portland,  Boston  or  New- York.  The 
insurance  rates  govern  the  freight  rates. 

I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  for  Marshfield  to 
tell  ns  whether  an  ordinarily  constructed  ship 
conld  be  insured  to  navigate  those  straits  for 
three  or  four  months  ?  Or,  if  it  could  be  insured 
—  because  I  understand  in  London  you  can 
insure  almost  anything  if  you  pay  the  pre- 
mium  — whether  the  freight  rates  would  not  be 
so  high  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
that  route. 

Light    railway    to         I  do  not  think  a  high 
Hudson     Bay     ciass     raihvay      like     the 

Trancontinental  should  be 
built  to  Hudson  Bay.  But  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  pioneer  raihvay, 
and  I  believe  we  will  see,  in  the  near  future, 
one  or  two  such  railroads  going  to  Hudson  Bay, 
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not  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  wheat  to  En- 
gland,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  exporting 
fresh  fisli  and  minerais  that  may  be  found  in 
that  country.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
entirely  against  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  Hudson  Bay,  but  I  would  be  very  chary 
about  taking  a  stock  in  such  a  railway. 

Two  statements  of         I  think  I  hâve  made  it 
hon.  memberfor     qujte  clear  to  the  House 

Marshfield    cor=     ^        iT  .  .. 

that  the  cost  of  sendmg 
rected.  ° 

the  wheat  of  the  West  to 
Liverpool  via  Hudson  Bay  would  be  prohib- 
itive, and  that  that  route  is  impracticable. 
Now,  let  us  examine  what  it  will  cost  to  send 
it  by  the  Transcontinental.  But,  before  doing 
so,  let  me  correct  two  statements  made  by  my 
hon.  friend  for  Marshfield. 

He  said  that  I  had  declared,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  when  speaking  on  the  Trans- 
continental Railway,  that  the  distance  from 
Winnipegto  Québec,  was  1350  miles,  and  that 
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I  was  now  quite  willing  to  admit  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake. 

I  was  not  correct,  but  I  think  my  lion,  friend 
will  pardon  me  when  I  tell  him  the  extent  of 
my  mistake.  The  line  has  now  been  located, 
chained,  and  surveyed,  from  the  abutment  of 
the  Québec  bridge  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
and  as  any  one  can  verify  by  simply  inquiring 
from  the  Transcontinental  Railway  Commis- 
sion, the  distance  is  1,349^  miles.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  I  made  a  mistake. 

The  actual  chainage  is  1,349^2  miles,  and 
so  I  was  out  half  a  mile.  I  h  ope  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  forgive  me.  I  ask  pardon  for 
that  error. 

Mr.    Charlton's         My  hon.  friend  has  also 
prophecy.  sajd  tiiat  Mr>  Charlton  did 

not  dare  repeat,  in  the  book  in  which  lie  pub- 
lished  his  speeches,  the  statement  he  made  in 
the  House  of  Gommons,  that  wheat  could  be 
carried  from  Winnipeg  to  Québec  for  six  cents 
per  bushel.  My  hon.  friend  said  that  Mr.  Charl- 
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ton  was  too  modest  to  repeat  that  statement  in 
his  published  book,  and  that  he  had  with- 
drawn  it. 

Now,  knowing  Mr.  Charlton,  as  hon.  racm- 
bers  of  this  House  know  him,  they  will  not 
readily  believe  this.  Mr.  Charlton  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  advocating  in  the  parliament  of 
Canada  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of 
Tailways  in  this  country,  and  when  he  made 
that  illuminating  speech  in  the  Commons  four 
years  ago,  when  he  spoke  of  building  a  rail- 
way  through  this  north  country  with  a  gra- 
dient of  not  more  than  four-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  to  the  mile,  people  thought  it  was  the 
speech  of  a  visionary. 

They  thought  no  such  railway  could  be 
constructed.  But  if  the  hon.  gentlemen  will 
corne  down  to  the  Railway  Board,  where  the 
plans  are  deposited,  they  will  find  that  not 
only  between  Winnipeg  and  Québec,  but  that 
between  Edmonton  and  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Yellow  Head  Pass, 
the  profile  and  plans  show  a  grade  of  4-10  of 
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1  per  cent  and  that  Mr.  Charlton's  dream  is 
within  sight  of  accomplishment. 

The   Transconti=         I  now  corne  to  the  all- 

nental     as     a     important  question  of  the 

wheat  carrier.  c    .  ., 

cost   01    transportmg  the 

western    wheat    to    tidal    water    by  this  new 

Transcontinental  route.     What  is  the  cost  of 

transporting  2,000  tons  for  one  mile,  west  of 

Winnipeg,   at    the    présent  day?    I  hâve  the 

figures  hère.     The  cost  per  train  mile  is$i.35 

made  up  as  follows  : — 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures. . .   $0.35 

"      Equipment 30 

Transportation,     including    coal,    oil, 

wages  of  personnel,  &c,  &c 60 

Taxes,  etc 05 

(  Mènerai  expenses 05 

Total Si -35 

Cost    of     carrying  Now    by    multiplyiug 

wheat:    Winni=      this  figure  $I<35  by  the 

peg  to  Québec.  ,  c        ..        c 

number    of    miles    from 

Winnipeg  to  Québec,  namely  1350  miles,  the 
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cost  of  hauling  2000  tons  from  Winnipeg  te 
Québec  is  arrivée!  at.  It  amounts  to  $1,822.50 
I  want  to  make  my  figures  perfectly  clear  te 
the  hon.  gentlemen.  2000  tons  is  the  total 
weight  behind  the  locomotive,  but  as  the  can 
may  be  taken  to  weigh  about  800  tons  —  a 
libéral  allowance  —  the  net  load  carried  by  the 
train  is  about  1200  tons,  which  is  equivalenl 
to  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  taking  wheat  al 
^iYi  bushels  to  the  ton. 

The  cost  therefore  of  hauling  40,000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  Winnipeg  to  Québec  would  be 
$1822.50  or  \x/2  cents  a  bushel,  and  if  30^ 
profit  be  allowed  for  the  raihvay  company, 
the  sum  of  6  cents  per  bushel  is  arrived  at, 
proving  that  M.  Charlton  was  absolutely 
correct  in  the  statement  he  made  four  years 
ago. 

Comparison  bet=         Let    us    see    how    the 

ween     G.  T.   P.     Transcontinental         will 

and  C.  P.  R.  •.,       .,  -, 

compare  with  other  rail- 

ways  in  Canada,  and  I  may  say,  at  once,  that 
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no  railway  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  has 
ever  been  built  according  to  such  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  as  the  Transcontinental. 

Take  the  C.  P.  R.  for  instance  ;  it  is  a  fine 
road,  but  it  is  not  a  modem  road  and  has 
gradients  of  1  ]/2  per  cent  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
even  of  4  per  cent  or  200  feet  to  the  mile  in 
the  Rockies. 

A  railway  handicapped  with  such  heavy 
gradients  will  never  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  Transcontinental,  even  if  it  were  to 
charge  rates  twice  as  high  as  the  latter. 

There  is  no  railway  in  Canada,  at  the  pré- 
sent day,  which  can  carry  wheat  at  such  low 
rates  as  the  Transcontinental.  This  ought 
to  prove  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  that  they 
have  in  the  Transcontinental  the  best,  the 
safest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  their  grain 
to  tidal  waters. 

Figures   which         I  hâve  given  the  figures 
challenge    con=     and    tjie   hoil-   gentleman 

tradiction.  ...  ,  .  . 

will  hâve  plenty  of  oppor- 

tunity  of  getting  railway  experts  to  contradict 

m 
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them  if  they  can.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  they 
can  show  me  where  I  hâve  erred  in  any  res- 
pect. I  challenge  contradiction.  I  hâve  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  question,  and  I 
believe  my  figures  to  be  correct. 

When  I  stated,  four  or  nve  years  ago,  that 
easy  gradients  could  be  obtained  on  the  im- 
mense plateau  to  the  north,  members  on  the 
other  side  would  not  believe  it.  When  I 
stated  that  the  railway  would  be  1,350  miles 
long,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  crédit  it. 

When  I  stated  it  would  be  1,400  miles,  the 
hon.  gentleman  for  Westmoreland  rose  from 
his  seat  to  express  his  incredulity  and  he  told 
me  that  the  Libérais  in  the  other  House  had 
declared  that  the  distance  would  be  1,475 
miles.  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
they  said,  that  I  had  measured  thèse  distances 
carefully,  and  I  was  confident  in  the  accuracy 
of  my  statements. 

The  hon.  gentleman  replied  the  Minister 
himself  had  said  so  and  I  added  the  Minister 
had  not  consulted  me  ;  that  if  he  had  consulted 
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me,  perhaps  he  would  hâve  been  better  in- 
formée!. 

Absence    in    Rail=         I  regret  to  see  that  the 
way  facilities  in     ilon>  gentleman  for  Wol- 

Quebec.  ,       •  t.-       1 

seley  îs  not  m  his  place. 

He  complained  that  the  farmers  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  were  not  being  well  treat- 
ed,  in  that  they  had  no  railway  facilities. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  hon.  gentleman  can 
make  such  an  assertion  in  the  présence  of 
senators  from  the  province  of  Québec. 

In  the  Temiscamingne  district,  we  hâve  the 
towns  of  Ville  Marie,  Guiges  and  Duhamel 
twenty-fîve  years  old  and  their  only  means  of 
communication  is  by  bark  canoë  in  sutnmer 
and  dog  sied  in  winter  ;  and  yet  the  hon. 
gentleman  coin  plains  that  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  are  not  well  treated. 

The  people  of  Québec  contribute  their  money 
to  build  the  railways  of  the  Northwest  ;  they 
cheerfully  pay  and  do  not  complain  that  they 
are  not  well  treated. 
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Take,  for  instance  the  case  of  the  railway  to 
Noininingue. 

As  président  of  the  colonization  society  of 
Montréal,  I,  together  with  some  parish  priests, 
called  on  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  and  we 
begged  for  the  construction  of  ^  miles  of  road 
from  Noininingue.  The  parish  priest  pointed 
out  that  75  families  had  left  the  place  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  railway  and  two  whole 
parishes  had  threatened  to  abandon  the  district 
nnless  the  railway  was  built  within  a  reason- 
able  time.  And  in  his  generosity  Sir  Thomas 
said  that  in  two  years  he  would  build  thirty 
three  miles.  Yet  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
Wolseley'would  hâve  us  believe  that  the  North 
West  was  badly  treated. 

Whole  counti.es  In  the  county  of  Char- 
withoutfraiU  levoix,  which  lias  been 
way  '  settled  for  a  great  many 

years,  there  isjiot  a  single  railway  to  be  found. 
Take  the  county  of  Gaspé,  represented  by 

the  Postînaster  General,  hon.   Rodolphe  Le- 
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mieux,  and  you  will  not  find  one  mile  of  railway 
in  that  immense  county  which  lias  a  coast  line 
of  300  miles.  Still,  we  do  not  complain,  and 
cheerfully  do  we  contribute  to  build  raihvays 
elsewhere. 

Let  no  one  rise  in  the  House  and  say,  in 
présence  ,of  the  représentatives  of  the  people 
of  Québec,  who  hâve  contributed  to  build  rail- 
ways  in  the  Northwest,  that  they  hâve  been 
badly  treated.  The  farmers  are  well  treated 
in  the  Northwest,  and  will  be  still  better 
treated. 

There  are  parishes,  which  hâve  been  in 
existence  for  200  years  in  Québec,  where  there 
are  no  raihvays.  Where  would  you  find  a 
county  like  Charlevoix  with  a  population  of 
25,000  and  no  raihvays? 

I  admire  the  représentatives  of  the  North- 
west for  demandiug  railway  facilities  for  their 
people.  I  commend  them  for  it,  and  I  only 
wish  the  people  of  Québec  would  take  a  leaf 
ont  of  their  book  and  ask  for  raihvays  for 
our  province.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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proposée!,  last  year,  to  build  967}^  miles  of 
railway,  some  in  Ontario  and  sorae  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  but  how  many  miles  did  they 
propose  to  build  in  Québec?  Not  one. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Company  are  buil- 
ding hundreds  of  miles  of  road  in  the  North- 
west. How  many  miles  are  they  building  in 
Québec?  None. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  went  down  to  St.  Jac- 
ques L'Achigan  in  the  county  of  Montcalm  to 
open  a  railway  six  miles  long.  Why,  were  I 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  inaugurate  such  an  insignificant  line. 

I  hope  that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
will  realize  the  good  that  the  libéral  govern- 
ment  has  done  to  the  country,  and  will 
properly  appreciate  the  greater  railway  and 
postal  facilities  which  they  now  enjoy,  and 
the  lesser  taxation  they  are  called  upon  to 
bear. 

I  trust  they  will  acknowledge  the  wise  sta- 
tesmanship  which  has  provided  them  with  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  to  carry 
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their  produce  to  the  sea-board  at  cheap  rates, 
rates  so  low  that  the  ten  cent  Roblin  rate  can- 
not  compare  with  them.  I  trust  the  province 
of  Manitoba  will  expand  lier  territory  towards 
the  Hudson  bay,  until  she  equals  in  area  her 
giant  sisters,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  so 
recently  elevated  to  statehood  by  a  Libéral, 
prime  minister  and    a  Libéral  Government. 

And  lastly,  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
of  the  West  will  not  fail  to  manifest  their  gra- 
titude to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  so  prudently, 
wisely  and  successfully  guides  the  fortunes  of 
our  young  and  vigorous  nation. 
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Speech  delinered  in  the  Sénat e 
on  February  6//i,  iço8 


hâve  been  asked  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
importance  of  the  early  con- 
struction of  the  Georgian  Bay 
canal. 

I  accept  cheerfully  the  task  of  addressing 
the  House  on  this  most  important  project,  for 
I  know  of  no  body  better  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  such  a  great  undertaking. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  questions  of  this 
nature  the  Senate  should  dévote  some  of  its 
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valuable  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
gentlemen  will  give  ail  the  attention  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  deserves. 

Fitness   of   Senate         We  are,  it  seems  to  me, 

for  dealing  with     in    a    better    position     in 

national      ques=       ,  .  '  . 

this    House   than    in  the 
tions. 

House  of  Commons  to 
study  the  great  questions  which  interest  the 
-whole  of  Canada.  In  the  other  House,  mem- 
bers  through  local  influence,  may  be  obliged 
to  attend  more  to  local  wants  ;  but  in  this 
House,  we  are  free  to  attend  to  measures 
which  interest  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  hon.  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
Senate,  hâve  nearly  ail  had  long  training  in 
public  affairs,  and  are  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  such  national  questions. 

It  is  an  incentive  moreover  to  most  of  us  to 
study  thèse  larger  problems,  for  we  know  that 
our  tenure  of  office  in  this  House  lasts  as  long 
as  our  natural  life,  and  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  the  measures  and  reforms  we 
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advocate  carried  ont  before  \ve  disappear  from 
the  political  arena. 

Of  the  Commons  the  same  cannot  be  said. 
Some  able  man  who  might  hâve  been  capable 
of  rendering  great  service  to  his  country  may 
see  his  polical  career  nipped  in  the  budr 
because  the  part'icular  constituency  which  he 
represents  may  not  like  the  party  with  which 
he  is  affiliated,  or  may  prefer  a  party  who  lias 
the  srood  fortune  to  hâve  for  leader  a  man  wliO' 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  almost 
the  entire  electorate  of  the  country. 

A  very  good  and  able  man  may  thus  be 
driven  ont  of  public  life,  and  fall  almost  into 
oblivion  not  throngh  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
simply  because  the  party  to  which  he  is 
opposecl  lias  at  its  head  an  abler  man  than  the 
party  to  which  lie  belongs.  I  believe  that  this 
House,  because  of  its  independent  position,  is 
most  capable  of  judging  of  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  ont  this  vast  project. 

\Ye  are  not  tied  either  to  the  St.  Lawrence- 
or  the  Ottawa  routes.     We  are  perfectly  free 
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to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  if 
this  House  should  conclude,  after  mature 
study,  that  the  enormousamount  which  would 
be  required  to  construct  the  proposed  canal 
should  be  spent  in  improving  the  St.  Lawrence 
water-way,  then  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  express 
approval  or  disapproval  of  either  one  or  the 
other. 

I  wish  to  lay  before  the  House  some  of  the 
facts  I  hâve  collected  after  considérable  re- 
search  during  the  last  two  months.  There 
has  been  so  much  said  about  this  question 
which  has  been  before  the  public  of  Canada 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  state  anything  new  on  the  subject. 

Pro  j  ect  considered  This    question    may 

under  four  heads.  be  divided  into  four 
great  sections  :  there  are  so  many  considéra- 
tions involved  in  it.  Firstly,  there  is  the  en- 
gineering feasibility  ;  secondly,  the  commercial 
potentialities  of   the  enterprise  ;   thirdly,   the 
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water  powers  and  their  utilization  ;  and  fourth- 
ly,  the  transportation  problem. 

Allow  me  first  to  refer  to  the  engineering 
problem,  because  I  bave  had  more  occasion  to 
stndy  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Sélection  of  route.  —  The  most  important 
Champlain'sexplor=  point,  to  commence 
with,  is  the  sélection  of 
the  route.  On  this  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  old  Québec,  when  \ve  are  com- 
memorating  the  foundation  of  that  city,  could 
anything  be  more  appropriate  than  to  recall  at 
the  very  outset  that  the  first  man  \vho  explor- 
ed  the  Ottawa  route  and  made  it  known  to 
civilization,  was  the  distinguished  traveller 
who  founded  the  city  of  Québec  —  Samuel  de 
Champlain. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  161 3,  this  bold 
and  brave  man,  accompanied  by  four  French- 
men  and  one  Indian,  travelled  from  Québec  to 
Montréal,  and  thence  penetrated  up  the  Ot- 
tawa river  as  far  as  the  county  now  known  as 
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Renfrew.  There  lie  had  to  winter,  not  being 
able  to  proceed  further. 

The  Iost  astrolabe.  l'm^  relate  a  sma11 

incident  which  happen- 

ed  at  that  time.  The  only  astronomical  in- 
strument he  had  was  an  astrolabe,  which  was 
used  for  measuring  the  angle  of  élévation  of 
the  sun,  and  thereby  finding  the  approximate 
latitude. 

This  instrument  was  lost,  and  strange  to 
relate,  it  was  found  by  an  Ontario  land  sur- 
veyor,  in  June,  1867.  ^  *s  now,  I  under- 
staud,  deposited  in  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  at  Toronto. 

Champlain's    second  In   1615,   Champlain 

exploration.  resumed    his     explora- 

tion, determined  this  time  to  push  as  far  as  he 
could  westward,  for,  as  we  ail  know,  in  those 
days  the  problem  was  to  find  a  way  across 
this  continent  to  the  China  sea. 
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On  his  second  trip,  he  was  accompanied  by 
ten  Indians,  one  interpréter,  and  one  servant. 
It  was  a  very  small  party  to  penetrate  through 
tlie  wilderness  at  that  time,  and  with  which 
to  contend  against  hostile  tribes  ;  but  never- 
theless,  his  voyage,  as  \ve  know,  was  snccess- 
ful.  He  ascended  the  Ottawa  as  far  as  the 
Mattawa  river,  and  seeing  that  the  Ottawa 
turned  north  and  that  the  Mattawa  lay  more 
directly  in  his  course,  he  followed  it. 

After  ascending  the  Mattawa  river,  he  en- 
tered  Lake  Talon  and  froni  Lake  Talon  into 
Tnrtle  Lake  ;  and  thence  froni  Turtle  Lake 
into  Trout  Lake.  There  lie  crossed  the  wa- 
tershed  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  east- 
ward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  waters  that 
flow  west,  towards  Georgian  Bay. 

The  différence  of  level  between  the  waters 
flowing  east  and  those  flowing  west,  is  only 
fonr  feet  ;  thus  necessitating  a  very  small  por- 
tage to  enable  a  canoë  to  continue  on  its 
voyage  westward. 

Having  reached  that  altitude,    Champlain 
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crossed  Lake  Nipissing,  made  a  careful  s'urvey 
of  some  parts  of  it,  descended  the  French  river 
and  entered  Georgian  Bay.  There  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  Huron  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  Georgian  bay,  and  who  were  in  a 
far  more  advanced  state  of  civilization  than 
the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

The  hon,  gentlemen  will  see  that  before 
any  European  had  ever  heard  the  roar  of  Nia- 
gara Falls,  the  Ottawa  and  French  river  route 
and  waterway  was  already  known. 

The  LaVerendrye's        Thèse    early    explorers 
voyage.  were  certainly  wonderful 

men.  Last  year,  in  this  House,  I  spoke  of 
those  spirited  adventurers  who  travelled  from 
Montréal  to  Hudson  Bay  on  snowshoes  and  I 
gave  an  account  of  their  thrilling  voyage. 

The  LaVerendrye  brothers  not  only  followed 
the  route  that  Champlain  explored  in  1613, 
but  crossed  Lake  Huron  and  ascended  the 
rapids  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  crossed  Lake  Supe- 
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rior,  continuée!  up  Rainy  river  and  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  finally  pushed  their  wayacross 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  two  brothers  were  unaccompanied,  and 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  the  same  pass  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  raihvay  ;  descending  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rockies,  they  took  possession  of 
ail  that  immense  territory  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France. 

The  LaVerendryes  drew 
Laverendryes'Map.  .... 

a  map  01  their  journeys, 

and  some  years  ago,  I  saw  that  map  and  was 

struck  by  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which 

they  hâve  shown  the  various  routes  acrossthis 

continent. 

The  places  were  they  indicated  that  posts 

should  be  established  are  the  very  places  where 

posts  were  established,  either  by  the  Company 

of  the  Hundred  Associates,  or  by  the  Hudson 

Bay    Company,  or  the  Northwest  Company, 
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and  thèse  posts  are  now  towns  and  prospérons 
cities. 

The  Ottawa  river         Champlain  retnrned  to 
route.  Québec  in  the  year  161 5, 

after  having  explored  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  including  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

For  240  years,  the  Ottawa  river  route  was 
the  scène  of  a  picturesque  procession  of  zeal- 
ous  missionnaries,  intrepid  trappers  and  hardy 
employées  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  enga- 
ged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  shores  of  that 
river  echoed  with  the  songs  of  the  French 
Canadian  trappers  and  voyageurs.  Fully  half 
the  supplies  for  the  Great  West  were  forwarded 
by  that  route. 

The     three     great         The     voyageurs     were 
watersheds.  great     explorers  ;      their 

knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  its  varions 
routes  was  certainly  greater  than  ours  in  spite 
of  ail  our  facilities  for  travelling. 
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They  early  discovered  that  there  were  three 
principal  routes  on  this  northern  continent, 
which  followed  three  great  watersheds  east  of 
the  Rockies  [Mountain. 

Thefirst  watershed  extending  eastward  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  a  point  about  100 
miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  and  reaching  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  Missouri  plateau  ;  this 
great  plateau  is  drained  by  the  numerous 
rivers  which  flow  from  it  into  the  Hudson 
Bay. 

I  may  mention,  en  passant,  that  I  was  arti- 
cled  to  a  gentleman  who  came  to  this  country 
bv  way  of  Hudson  Bay,  landing  at  York 
Factory.  He  travelled  to  the  settled  parts  of 
Canada  by  following  thèse  waterways. 

The  second  watershed  and  one  of  equal 
importance,  which  was  travelled  overand  over 
again  in  the  early  days,  is  the  great  table-land 
extending  from  the  Missouri  plateau  along  the 
Mississipi  down  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  third  watershed  comprises  ail  that  vast 
extent   of    tenitory    draining    into   the  great 
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lakes  :  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  that  immense  plateau  drained  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar. 

Thèse  three  great  plateaus  are  well  defined, 
and  indeed,  it  seems  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  three  such  great  terraces  to  prevent 
the  water  from  flowing  too  swiftly  from  the 
centre  of  the  continent  to  the  Océan. 

Were  it  not  for  Niagara  and  other  great 
falls  which  break  the  continuity  of  the  slope, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  country  would  be  a 
vast  désert  ;  but  the  Divine  Architect  of  the 
universe,  in  His  infinité  wisdom,  has  provided 
thèse  great  dams  to  prevent  this  continent 
from  becoming  an  arid  waste. 

First  survey  of  Ot=         It  was  in  1856  that  the 
tawa  route,  1856     first   actUal  surveys  were 
made  on  the  Ottawa  River  route. 

The  first  survey  made  by  the  then  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Walter  Shanley,  a  distinguished 
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engineer,  who  passed  over  to  his  reward  not 
many  years  ago,  and  who,  for  many  years,  was 
member  for  the  county  of  Grenville. 

Mr.  Shanley  then  thought,  as.most  people 
did  in  those  days,  that  a  channel  with  a  draft 
of  ten  feet  was  amply  snfficient  for  ail  the 
future  trade. 

Mr.  Shanley's  His  estimate  of  the  cost 

estimate.  for  a  ten  foot  channel  was 

some  $24,000,000.  Later  on,  he  was  asked  to 
estimate  for  an  8  feet  draft,  which  reduced  the 
cost  by  eight  millions,  leaving  sixteen  millions 
as  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  canal. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  members  for  Mont- 
réal to  know  that  in  1863,  the  Montréal  Board 
of  Trade  caused  a  report  to  be  prepared  on  the 
Ottawa  and  French  river  navigation  problem  ; 
which  shows  that,  even  in  thooe  days,  the 
Board  of  Trade  took  an  interest  in  this  great 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Shanley's  report,  as  well  as  the  later 
one  of  Mr.  Clarke,  were  unfavourable  in  one 
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respect  :  Between  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Sum- 
mit,  the  différence  of  level  is  99  feet,  and  na- 
turally,  from  this  Sninmit,  ail  the  water  neces- 
sary  for  the  eperation  of  the  canal  raust  be 
obtained  from  the  very  highest  point. 

Mr.  Shanley  reported  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  water  shed  falling  from  Tront  lake  and 
Talon  lake  was  not  snfficient  to  supply  a  canal 
of  ten  feet  or  of  eight  feet,  and  that  even  bv 
nniting  thèse  lakes,  enongh  water  could  not 
be  got. 

Mr.  Clarke's  In     1858,     Mr.    T.    M. 

scheme,  Clarke,  another  engineer, 

also  employed  by  the  Government  of  United 
Canada,  made  a  report,  very  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Mr.  Shanley,  and  a  large 
book  of  some  three  or  fonr  hundred  pages,  as 
large  as  our  Debates,  was  then  pnblished  on 
the  snbject. 

I  hâve  had  this  book  in  my  possession  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Clarke,  like  Mr. 
Walter  Shanley,  stated  that  the  snpply  at  the 
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summit  was  insufficient,  but  Mr.  Clarke  pro- 
.posed  to  raise  tlie  level  of  Lake  Xipissing  by 
some  15  feet,  and  lower  the  level  of  the  three 
lakes  in  order  to  make  one  long  water  stretcli. 

That  scheme  wonld  hâve  been  the  best,  had 
it  been  practicable  ;  but  the  expense  however 
was  prohibitive  on  account  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  rock  cutting  at  the  summit  which 
would  hâve  been  necessary  to  obtain  the 
required  level,  and  now  that  the  town  of 
North  Bay  lias  been  built  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Nipissing,  and  the  town  of  North  Bay  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  at  such  low 
level  —  I  think  some  fourteeu  feet,  if  m  y  me- 
mory  serves  me  right-,  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  —  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  lake  without  flooding  the  town 
of  North  Bay,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way works. 

That  project  consequently  must  be  abandon- 
ed.  But  I  may  be  able  later  on  to  show  that 
even  this  obstacle  has  been  overcome  by  the 
able  engineers  whom  the  Government  lias  em- 
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ployed  for  the  last  few  years  in  making  a  study 
of  the  surveys  and  plans  of  this  great  scheme. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  Honse  to  know 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  up  to  now 
some  $600,000  has  been  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  surveys,  plans  and  explorations. 
This  shows  that  this  project  has  become  a  prac- 
tical  issue,  and,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  go  into 
it,  somewhat  at  length. 

The  surveys    made    fifty    years    ago    were 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop. 

Recommandation         Ten  years  ago,  a  com- 

of  first  commit=     mittee  of  this  honorable 

toc 

House  was  appointed,  con- 

sisting  of  eighteen  meinbers,  eleven  of  whom 

are  still  active  members  of  this  House.     They, 

aftergoiug  into  this  question  very  thoroughly, 

and  hearing  évidence  of  surveyors,  andreview- 

ing  the    engineering  aspect,   the   commercial 

aspect,  even  the  military  aspect  of  the  question, 

strongly  recommended  to  the  Government  the 
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advisability  of  proceeding  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work.     That  was  ten  years  ago. 

Resumption  of  No   further   move   was 

surveys.  made  for  six  years  ;   but 

four  years  ago,  surveys  were  again  started,  and 
now  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  canal 
with  twenty-two  feet  of  water  to  accommodate 
vessels  drawing  nineteen  and  twenty  feet, 
leaving  enough  water  under  the  keel  of  the 
vessel  for  steerage  way. 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
expédient  for  us  to  undertake  this  gigantic 
work,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
a  hundred  million  dollars. 

Cost  of  twenty  feet         Is  it   wise  to  construct 
cana'-  a    canal    twenty-two   feet 

deep.  or  would  it  be  better  to  make  it  fourteen 
feet,  the  saine  draft  as  the  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  thirty 
millions?  Hon.  gentlemen  may  be  amazed  at 
the  extraordinary  différence  in  cost  between 
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a  canal  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  one  fonrteen 
deep,  and-that  eight  feet  more  in  depth  shonld 
make  the  litige  différence  of  $70,000,000  ;  but 
it  niust  be  remembered  that  in  increasing  the 
depth,  the  quantities  are  increased  in  a  cubical 
ratio. 

It  is  not  the  length  or  breadth  merely  that 
are  increased  but  the  cube  of  the  contents,  and 
so  the  quantities  are  multiplied  three  times 
over,  thus  accounting  for  this  immense  diffe 
rence. 

Sorae  lion,  gentlemen  may  say  that  if  the 
one  hundred  millions  were  spent  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  perhaps  it  could  be  deepened 
to  twenty-two  feet  draft.  I  was  at  first  incli" 
ned  to  believe  that  fourteen  feet  would  be 
sufficient,  but  fourteen-foot  canals  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  compete  with  modem  rail- 
ways,  as  the  smaller  boats  do  not  carry  freight 
at  cheaper  rates  than  railways  and  cannot 
therefore  materially  divert  traffic  from  the 
railway  Unes.     It  appears  from   ail  that   lias 
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been  written  lately  on  the  subject,  that  the 
only  canal  that  will  successfully  attract  the 
traffic  is  one  of  twenty-two  feet  depth  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  better  for  Canada  not  to 
incnr  snch  a  large  expenditnre  to  bnild  a  ca- 
nal of  only  14  ft.  dept. 

Shallow    canals    a         Canals    of    that    depth 
failure.  hâve  proved  a  failure  in 

diverting  traffic  frorn  United  States  ports. 
They  hâve  not  succeded  in  bringing  freight 
to  Montréal,  and  it  may  be  astonishing  to  the 
hon.  gentlemen  to  hear  that  no  fleet  of  vessels 
of  fonrteen  feet  draft  lias  ever  been  bnilt. 

YVhen  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  to  be 
deepened  to  fonrteen  feet,  that  depth  was  con- 
sidered  the  maximum  draft  of  vessels  on  the 
great  lakes  ;  but  before  onr  canals  were  ope- 
ned  the  tonnage  of  those  vessels  had  increased 
over  and  over  again  and  to-day  there  are  on 
the  great  lakes  vessels  600  feet  in  length,  with 
60  feet  beam  and  drawing  froni  twenty  tO' 
twenty-one  feet  of  water. 
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Cost  of  deepening  Moreover,  if  it  were 
the  St.  Lawrence  possible  or  feasible  to 
deepen  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  it  would  cost,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  get,  but  for  which  I  ara  not  to 
be  considered  responsible,  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals 
being  so  inuch  longer  than  those  on  the  Otta- 
wa route,  accounts  for  the  greater  cost.  A 
barge  canal,  as  you  know,  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical.  Two  barges  to  be  used  as  consorts, 
and  a  small  barge  run  by  steam  is  a  very 
cheap  way  of  carrying  freight  ;  but  it  nécessi- 
tâtes transhipment  at  the  entrance  of  the 
canal.  That  is  why  ships  coming  to  Port 
Colborne  hâve  to  discharge  their  cargo. 

Absolute  necessity  Ail  vessels  of  fourteen 
of  20  feet  depth.  feet  draft  hâve  disappear- 
ed  from  the  lakes.  The  ore  trade,  the  grain 
trade,  and  ail  the  other  heavy  cargoes  are  car- 
ried  in  vessels  with  a  draft  of  twenty  feet  and 
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consequently  there  would  be  no  use  in  having 
a  canal  of  only  fourteen  feet. 

Other  hon.  members  of  this  House  may  en- 
tertain  a  différent  opinion,  and,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  discussion  on  this  question,  I  hope  they 
may  be  able  to  prove  that  a  fourteen-foot 
canal  will  be  just  as  good  as  one  of  twenty-two 
feet,  for  if  that  can  be  established,  it  will  save 
the  country  an  expenditure  of  seventy  million 
dollars. 

Our  neighbors  are  a  very  wide  awake  peu- 
ple and  are  seriously  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  fact  which  should  spur  us  on  to 
immédiate  action. 

The  level  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan  is  580  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
fall  from  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  also  580  feet. 

Why  20  feet  depth         Ship  canals  save  tran- 

necessary.  shipinent    of    cargo    and 

this  is  équivalent  to  a   saving  of  a  thousand 
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miles  distance,  because  a  ship  can  travel  a 
thousand  miles  at  less  expense  than  it  can 
tranship  its  cargo  from  a  vessel  drawing 
twenty  feet  to  one  drawing  fonrteen  feet,  for 
thus  the  time  and  cost  involved  in  breaking 
bnlk  are  saved. 

What  is  wànted  is  a  uniform  draft  throtigh- 
ont  the  route  equal  to  that  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  canal.  Immense  ships  are  able  to  carry 
a  ton  of  cargo  twenty  miles  for  one  cent,  or 
one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  and 
no  small  boat  and  no  railway,  can  compete 
with  that.  The  Canadian  fourteen-foot  canals 
hâve  proved  that  such  compétition  is  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  George  Y.  Wesner,  a  inember  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  says 
that  no  great  commercial  importance  can  be 
attached  to  any  route  unless  the  largest  ves- 
sels  can  utilize  it. 

Small  canals  una=  The  expérience  of  the 
ble  to  compete  Erie  which  at  one  time 
with  railways.        was  the  only  water  route 
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between  tlie  great  lakes  and  sea  level,  and 
which  gave  such  an  impetns  to  tliat  great 
and  wonderful  city  of  New- York,  is  very  in- 
structive. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Erie  canal  carried  a 
large  proportion  of  the  freight  from  Buffalo  to 
New- York  ;  but  with  the  improvement  of 
railways  the  canal  gradually  lost  the  traffic 
until,  from  carrying  almost  the  whole  of  the 
freight.  it  was  reduced,  last  year,  to  carrying 
only  about  one'tenth  of  it.  The  decrease  of 
the  business  on  the  Erie  canal  led  railway 
men  to  believe  that  railways  could  compete 
successfully  with  waterways. 

That  is  a  question  that  has  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  without  entering 
into  a  controversy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
small  canals  with  small  barges  cannot  com- 
pete advantageously  with  railways  ;  while 
large  vessels  on  large  waterways  hâve  no  diffi- 
culty  whatever  in  securing  the  traffic. 
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Other  advantages  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
of  22  feet  depth.  te(j  States  hâve  now  corne 
to  realize  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  ship  their  products  by  Canadian  routes  to 
tidalwater  at  Montréal  or  Québec.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner  S.  Williams, of  Cornell  University,  strong- 
ly  advocates  a  twenty-two-foot  draft  for  the 
Georgian  Bay  canal  to  Montréal.  He  says 
that  starting  from  either  Chicago,  Duluth  or 
Fort  William  the  distance  to  Montréal  by  the 
OttaWa  route  would  be  only  one  day  more 
than  via  Buffalo. 

Another  immense  advantage  of  the  twenty- 
two-foot  draft  is  that  the  great  fleet  of  vessels 
drawing  twenty  feet  which  are  locked  up  idle 
in  the  lakes  during  the  winter  season,  would 
be  enabled  to  get  to  tidal  water,  and  though 
they  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic  with  safety, 
they  could  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  winter 
months. 

Coming  back  to  the  Ottawa  route,  I  may 
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S  m  a  1 1  cost  of  im=     say  that  the  entrance  to 
proving    French     French  river  will  require 

river  .....      .  , 

very    little    improvement 

to  make  it  a  very  satisfactory  harbour  indeed. 

Some  slight  excavation  will  be  required, 
but  when  the  river  has  been  properly  buoyed 
and  lighted,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
facilities  for  unloading  and  reloading,  ships 
drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  will  be  able  to 
ascend  with  perfect  safety  to  the  first  lock. 

The  construction  of  the  French  river  sec- 
tion of  the  canals  is  the  very  crux  of  the 
question.  Hère  it  is  not  a  case  of  making  a 
canal  but  of  improving  the  river. 

Route  of  proposed         There  are  three   great 
Canal.  lakes,  as  it  were,  divided 

by  three  falls,  and  thèse  lakes  are  connected 
together  by  narrow  gorges  from  200  to  400 
feet  in  width,  across  which  dams  could  be  built 
and  the  water  impounded.  There  would  be 
three  ascents,  one  starting  from  Georgian  Bay, 
which  would  hâve  a  lift  of  22  feet.     Then  as- 
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cending  the  river  for  some  twenty  miles  or  so, 
the  next  défile  is  reached  and  there  another 
dam  would  be  constructed.  The  third  dam 
would  bring  vessels  to  the  level  of  L,ake 
Nipissing.  The  total  ascent  from  Georgian 
Bay  to  Lake  Nipissing  is  sixty  eight  feet. 
Then  Lake  Nipissing  is  crossed,  a  distance  of 
18  miles,  to  a  point  one  mile  and  one  half 
east  of  North  Bay. 

Alternative  propo  At    North    Ba>>    there 

sais  for  works  on   are  no  facilities    for    un- 
North  Bay.  loading    ships    of    deep 

draft,  but  by  raising  the  level  some  six  feet, 
deep  water  would  be  found  near  the  shore. 
At  North  Bay,  two  alternatives  hâve  been 
snggested,  namely  :  one  to  build  a  large  pier 
into  the  lake  and  to  construct  an  elevator 
upon  it  for  the  transhipment  of  the  freight 
from  North  Bay  to  Montréal. 

The  other  proposai  is  to  excavate  a  part  of 
the  canal  and  revêt  one  side  of  it  with  crib- 
work  to  form  a  long    continuons    quay    upon 
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which  the  necessary  railway  facilities  would 
be  provided. 

I  may  say  that  thèse  works  at  North  Bay 
would  cost  about  a  million  and  a  half  ;  but 
ail  that  work  would  be  useful  when  the  canal 
is  continued  further  on. 

Supply  of  water  at         From    Lake   Nipissing 
summit.  tiiere  is  a  r}se  0f  2g  feet 

to  the  summit  ;  and  at'  the  summit  lies  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  project,  and  one 
which  bafïïed  former  engineers.  But  now, 
however,  the  problem  seems  to  hâve  been  solv- 
ed  by  the  engineers  employed  on  the  présent 
survey. 

They  propose  to  allow  the  water  on  that 
watershed  to  flow  through  Trout  Lake,  Turtle 
Lake  and  Lake  Talon.  —  They  hâve  also  disco- 
vered.  south  of  thèse  lakes,  another  watershed 
with  an  area  of  305  miles  ;  and  by  diverting 
only  one  river  and  making  it  flow  into  thèse 
lakes,  then  Connecting  the  lakes  together,  a 
water  shed  of  over  600  miles  area  would  be 
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secured  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  supply  ail  the  water  necessary  for  operating 
the  canal. 

Thus,  the  great  problem  of  providing  suf- 
ficient water  at  the  summit  has  apparently  been 
solved  in  spite  of  the  adverse  reports  of  such 
erainent  engineers  as  Mr.  Shanley  and  Mr. 
Clark. 

Artificial      supply        Another  System  has  been 
of  water.  advocated.    Supposing 

this  watershed  had  not  been  found,  it  was 
proposed  to  supply  water  by  means  of  elec- 
trical  pumps.  Remember,  there  is  only  a  lift 
of  eighteen  feet,  and  with  electrical  pumps 
operated  by  the  water  powers  in  the  vicinity, 
a  sufhcient  quantity  of  water  could  be  pumped 
to  supply  any  deficiency,  and  we  are  further 
informed  that  hydro-electric  power  for  the 
purpose  would  not  be  expensive. 

This  System  I  do  not  recommend,  as  I  think 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  to  ask 
any  one  to  go  on  the  hustings    to   advocate 
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pumping  water  into  a  twenty-two-foot  canal  to 
make  it  navigable. 

Su  m  mit  to  Mont=  Now  we  corne  to  the 
real  Harbour.  descentto  Montréal,  a  total 
fall  of  646  feet  from  the  summit  to  Montréal 
harbour.  The  Mattawa  river  is  very  like 
French  river  in  forming  deep  ravines  with 
wide  expanses  intervening  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  locks  woùld  suffice  to  greatly 
facilitate  navigation.  There  is  a  drop  of  177 
feet  in  the  Mattawa  river,  before  it  enters  the 
Ottawa.  The  distance  from  the  junction  of 
the  Mattawa  to  the  capital  is  195  miles  and 
the  fall  is  360  feet  while  from  Ottawa  to  Mont- 
réal the  f 3.11  is  122  feet.  It  is  certainly  asto- 
nishing  to  learn  that  in  the  440  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  French  river  to  the  foot  of  Mont- 
réal island,  less  than  30  miles  of  canal  would 
be  required.  The  rest  would  be  open.  naviga- 
tion and  in  that  open  navigation  their  would 
be  only  fifty-seven  miles  of  improved  channel 
where    dredging   might    be    required.     Apart 
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from  that  eighty-seven  miles  of  canal  andini- 
proved  channel,  the  rest  is  absolutely  open 
navigation,  so  that  vessels  could  traverse  it  at 
the  saine  speed  as  on  the  great  lakes  or  on  the 
océan. 

Now,    hère    is  a   point 
New  problem.  .      . 

which  I  nnderstand  is  ab- 
solutely new,  although  the  hon.  gentlemen  wiïï 
be  ready  to  assert  that  there  can  be  nothing 
new  in  this  question  which  has  been  before 
the  people  for  forty  years. 

However,  after  half  a  century,  there  is  this 
new  considération  :  we  are  ail  aware  of  the 
great  fluctuation  in  the  water  levels  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  nay,  of  ail  our  rivers  in  Canada, 
owing  to  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
spring.     We  call  it  the  spring  freshet. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  not  affected  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  rivers,  its  volume  at  high 
water  is  scarcely  more  than  double  its  volume 
at  low  water  ;  this  means  that  the  flow  at  low 
water  is  not  quite  doubled  in  the  spring.    But 
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the  Ottawa  river,  in  flood  time,  is  fourteen 
times  greater  than  at  low  water,  and  conse- 
qnently,  anotlier  problem  faces  the  engineers, 
for  if  that  immense  mass  of  water  were  allow- 
ed  to  rush  down  the  river,  the  current  would 
be  so  strong  as  to  render  navigation  impossible 
during  May  and  June.  Moreover,  the  whole 
of  the  works  would  be  flooded,  locks  and  ail 
with  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  or  so.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  hâve  some 
control  over  the  waters  and  it  lias  been  propo- 
.sed  to  store  the  waters  in  the  upper  lakes. 

Hère  I  think  a  nice  point 
A  point  of  law.  .  ,  .       ,, 

or  law  anses  tor  the  con- 
sidération of  the  hou.  gentlemen  of  tins  House 
who  are  learned  in  constitutional  law. 

At  the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa  river  there 
are  the  great  lakes  Victoria  and  other  lakes, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  dams  at  the  outlets 
of  thèse  lakes  in  order  to  store  the  water,  and 
it  is  also  proposed  to  impouud  the  water  of 
Lake  Temiscamingue. 
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Now,  how  far  can  this  Government  encroach 
on  provincial  territory  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
how  far  wonld  a  province  allow  them  to  inter- 
fère with  their  territory  ? 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  no  settlements 
where  thèse  lakes  are  situated,  consequently 
no  compensation  would  be  necessary  in  that 
respect  ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  fédéral 
Government  can  impound  water  in  Ontario  or 
Québec  without  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
authorities.  This  question  I  leave  to  the  law- 
yers  of  this  House  who  will  be  able,  no  doubt, 
to  elucidate  it. 

The  impounding  of  the  waters  of  ail  the 
large  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  would  also  be 
necessary  and  we  ail  know  that  the  province 
has  the  disposai  of  the  water-powers. 

Disposai  of  water         Now,  the  immense  wa- 
powers.  ter-power  which  will  be 

developed  in  that  drop  of  790  feet  between 
Georgian  Bay  and  Montréal,  amounting  alto- 
gether  to  a  million  horse-power,  will  hâve  to 
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be  disposée!  of.  Will  the  provinces  allow  the 
central  Government  to  dispose  of  this  large 
amount  of  power  which  will  be  of  great  value  ? 
We  know  about  the  case  of  the  Lachine 
canal,  and  weheardthe  other  day  in  Montréal, 
about  the  fédéral  Government  farmingout  the 
water-power  of  the  Beauharnois  canal.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fédéral  power  over  thèse 
canals  ;  but  whether  the  new  canal  could  be 
disposed  of  by  the  province,  is  something  that 
I  leave  to  be  discussed  by  other  members  of 
this  House. 

I  may  say  that  the  sto- 
Storage  of  water.  . .  .  .    . 

rage    of  water  is  carried 

on  to-day  in  many  countries,  Russia,  Germany, 
France  and  even  in  the  province  of  Québec. 
Some  are  inclined  to.  think  that  Québec  is 
somewhat  retrogade,  and  yet  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district,  the  provincial  Government  is 
impounding  water  for  the  use  of  the  water- 
powers  at  Chicoutimi,  a  distance  of  100  to  150 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Our  neighbours  in  the  United  States  bave 
no  less  than  forty-one  réservoirs  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  impounding  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Mississipi.  Most  of  thèse  are  situated  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  and  they  so  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  Mississipi  river,  that  the  gauge 
at  St.  Paul,  which  duriug  dry  weather  in  for- 
mer years  was  at  zéro,  is  now  kept  at  a  height 
of  three  feet,  thus  improving  immensely  the 
navigation  of  the  river  and  preventing  floods, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  couutry  ail 
along  the  Mississipi-.  By  means  of  thèse  dams, 
sixteen  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  are  retained 
and  immense  destruction  of  life  and  property 
prevented. 

Returning  to  the  Geor- 
Descriptionof  Iocks  _  ,      ,  .   . 

gian  Bay  route  ;  the  high 

banks  on  both  sides  of  the  Ottawa  afford  a 
ready  means  of  raising  the  level  of  the  various 
water  stretches.  The  excavation  for  the  locks 
will  be  made  nearly  ail  in  solid  rock,  and  tins 
means  a  great  savingin  cost,  it  being  only  ne- 
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cessary  to  cernent  the  sicles  of  thèse  locks  to- 
make  them  smooth. 

We  are  ail  aware  that  the  immense  expen- 
diture  involved  in  constructing  locks  is  due 
to  the  cost  of  masonry.  The  stones  must  be 
very  accurately  dressed  to  fit  closely  together 
and  rendered  absolutely  water  tight.  Every 
stone  in  a  canal  lock  must  be  eut  so  true  that 
no  water  will  leak  through  between  the  cour- 
ses. Therefore  there  is  an  immense  advantage 
in  having  nearly  ail  the  twenty-seven  locks 
needed  on  this  route  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  so  that  the  work  to  be  performed  will 
consist  principally  in  the  construction  of  the 
gâtes  at  both  ends.  Thèse  locks  will  be  of 
very  great  length. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  them  650  feet  long, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  ships  I  hâve 
spoken  of  which  hâve  a  length  of  600  feet. 

At    Ottawa,   the    canal 
Ottawa  to  Montréal  ,  ,  ,  , 

would  pass  on  the  north 

side  of  Hull,  increasing  considerably  the  water- 
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powers  used  by  the  industrial  establishments 
there. 

From  Ottawa  to  Montréal,  there  would  be 
considérable  flooding,  becanse  the  banks  are 
low.  There  will  be  no  less  than  15,000  acres 
of  land  flooded,  but  it  will  be  cheaper  to  ex- 
propriate  that  area  of  land  than  to  excavate, 
because  rock  excavation  under  water  is  very 
expensive,  almost  as  expensive  as  rock  exca- 
vation in  a  tunnel,  costing  from  $3  to  $3.50  a 
yard. 

Therefore  it  is  désirable,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  excavation  and  to  build  up  the  sides 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  depth  of 
water. 

At  Montréal  it  is  proposed  that  there  should 
be  two  routes,  one  passing  in  front  of  the  city, 
and  the  other  via  the  Back  river. 

Approach    to  The     présent     Grenville 

Montréal  canai    WOuld    be    absolu- 

tely  of  no  use.     The  route  in  front  of  the  city 

of  Montréal  starts  near  the  Victoria  bridge,  at 
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what  is  called  the  Mackay  pier,  along  the 
guard  pier,  and  by  the  embankment. 

The  water  would  be  brought  to  the  same 
level  as  the  water  at  St.  Ann's.  The  em- 
bankment would  proceed  in  the  stream  as  far 
as  Nun's  island.  and  thence  continuing  on  the 
outside  of  the  shore,  would  eut  the  Lachine 
canal  somewhere  near  the  centre,  and  then 
folîow  the  shore  up  to  St.  Ann's. 

There  another  lock  would  be  necessary, 
making  three  locks  on  the  route  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Montréal. 

The    Back    River  The  other  route  which 

route  would  be  by  the  Rivière 

des  Prairies,  or  what  we  call  the  Back  river, 
which  is  a  brandi  of  the  Ottawa,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  much  préférable  route.  It 
is  proposed  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  maintain  that 
level  to  a  point  about  a  thousand  yards  east 
of  where  St.  Denis  street  strikes  the  shore  of 
the  Back  river. 
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Hère  there  would  be  a  fall  of  tlrirty-five  feet 
équivalent  to  an  effective  water-power  of 
60,000  H.  P.  at  that  point.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  bave  another  lock  at  Bout  de  l'Ile,  which 
would  be  the  end  of  this  Ottawa-  waterway 
and  where  there  would  be  a  lift  of  twenty-four 
feet,  giving  also  a  water-power  of  some  40,000 
horse-power. 

100,000    horse=po=         This  would  mean  100 

wer      developéd     Qoo  horse-power  available 

near  Montréal.  .it         <  .,      r,, 

within  almost  a  mile  01  the 

city  of  Montréal.  This  100,000  horse-power 
could  be  sold  and  people  would  gladly  pay 
$10.  a  year  per  horse-power,  running  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day,  which  would  give  no  less 
a  revenue  than  $1,000,000  yearly  from  the 
power  generated  at  thèse  two  dams. 

Thèse  figures  may  appear  exaggerated  ;  they 
may  seem  like  the  calculations  of  a  dreamer, 
but  what  is  the  fact?  The  président  of  the 
Shawinigan  Falls  Power  Company  is  an  lion, 
member  of  this  House.  —  I  am  sorry,  he  is  not 
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in  his  seat  just  now  ;  but  lie  wilî  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  at  présent  from  Shawinigan  Falls 
16,000  horse-power  are  brought  to  Montréal 
a  distance  of  87  miles,  and  the  price  paid,  and 
clieerfully  paid  by  the  Montréal  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Company  is  $15  per  horse-power, 
or  $240,000  a  year  to  that  one  company. 

The  Shawinigan  Power  Company  also  sell 
power  to  such  an  extent,  that  their  animal 
statament  of  revenue  last  year  was  very  nearly 
$650,000  and  for  the  current  year  it  will  be 
over  $700,000. 

The  construction  of  the  Ottawa  and  Geor- 
gian  Bay  Canal  would  develop  100,000  horse- 
power  within  one  mile  of  the  présent  limitsof 
the  city  of  Montréal,  and  even  if  the  Georgian 
Bay  canal  were  never  built,  I  would  strongly 
advocate  the  development  of  thèse  powers. 

It  would  be  a  révélation  to  people  living  in 
Montréal  to  know  that  a  dam  across  the  Back 
river,  (uear  the  church  and  the  couvent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart),  would  develop  60,000  horse- 
power  which   is  about    one-fourth  or   25   per 
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cent  of  the  horse-power  required  for  ail  the 
lighting,  heating  and  street  car  traction  power 
in  the  metropolis  of  Canada. 

Tins  dam  would  not  cause  inuch  flood^ng 
becanse  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains  is  not  very  nmch  higher  than  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  besides  jetties  would  be  bnilt 
on  each  side  to  prevent  the  water  spreading, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfère  with  the 
drainage  of  the  farms. 

Increased  shipping         Even   if  no  canal    were 
facilities.  built,  it  would  still  be  a 

great  advautage  to  hâve  those  two  magnifi- 
cent  sheets  of  water.  The  water  back  of  the 
Ibland  of  Montréal  would  be  dammed  at  Bout 
de  l'Ile  where  there  would  be  a  lift  of  twenty- 
four  feet.  The  intention  is  to  make  it  thirty 
feet  on  the  mitre  sill  of  the  entrance  of  that 
lock,  in  order  that  océan  vessels  might  corne 
up  to  the  second  dam  and  so  that  for  ail  that 
distance  of  twelve  miles  the  depth  would  be 
thirty    feet.     Therefore,    this    would    form   a 
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very  valtiable  addition  to  Montreal's  harbour, 
and  would  afford  increased  facilities  for  shipp- 
ing  and  docking.  The  other  basin  would  be 
above  the  dam  and  there  would  bean  interven- 
ing  stretcli  of  water  of  3  ],  miles. 

A  great  boon  for  The  working  classes 
the  working  could  leave  Montréal  and 
classes.  an(j  jn  twenty  or  twenty 

fives  minutes  reach  the  shores  of  thèse  two 
magnificient  sheets  of  water  for  a  five-cent 
fare  ;  and  there  breathe  fresh  air  and  admire 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  adjoining  country, 
which  would  hâve  been  converted  into  a  large 
parle,  and  an  idéal  summer  resort.  Montréal 
would  then  become  one  of  the  finest  residential 
citiesof  this  continent.  Even  if  the  Georgian 
Bay  canal  project  should  be  abaudoned,  if  it 
were  possible  to  build  this  dam  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  Island  of  Montréal  generally 
and  particularly  to  the  working  classes  of  that 
city.  Why,  Montréal  would  hâve  a  million 
population  in  a  short  time  ! 
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Commercial  aspect  Now,  as  to  the  commer- 

of  project.  cial  potentialities  of  this 

project  ;  every  owner  of  a  steamer  is  a  corpo- 
ration in  himself  and  can  regulate  his  own 
freight  rates.  It  is  not  like  a  railway  company. 
A  railway  company  may  be  a  System  of  one, 
two  or  three  roads  and  they  may  pool  their 
iuterests,  but  the  expérience  is  that  vessel- 
owners  wilî  not  and  do  not  pool  their  interests. 
Therefore,  every  vessel-owner  has  a  personal 
interest  in  regulating  rates,  atid  thus  both  pro- 
ducers  and  ship  owners  reap  the  benefit. 

Grain    carried     to  Freight  can  be  carried 

tidalwaterwith=     at  iower  rates  by   a  ship 

out    breaking    .         ,  ,,  ,  , 

canal,  than    by   a    barge 
bulk.  3 

canal,  as   was  proved  in 

the  case  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  was  not  built 
so  as  to  compete  advantageously  with  the 
railways  from  Buffalo  to  New- York. 

By  no  other  route  than  the  Ottawa  waterway 
can  the  products  from  the  great  lake  ports  be 
taken  to  tidal  water  without  breaking  bulk. 
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The  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  says  in  its  last 
report  that  if  grain  could  be  carried  from  lake 
ports  to  the  sea-board  withont  breaking  bulk, 
it  would  be  worth  ten  million  dollars  to  Ne- 
braska  farmers. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  is  trne, 
but  if  it  is  worth  that  mueh  to  the  farmers  of 
one  state  of  the  American  union,  how  much 
more  will  it  be  worth  to  that  inexhaustible 
wheat  producing  country  that  we  hâve  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  ?  Would  it  not  prove  a 
verv  profitable  investment  iudeed?  Ail  we  hâve 
to  do  is  to  divide  the  wheat  area  of  the  North- 
west by  the  wheat  area  of  Nebraska  to  see  how 
many  tens  of  millions  would  be  coming  to  us 
if  thestatement  madeby  the  Omaha  Exchange 
is  correct. 

Then  again,  by  this  Ottawa  waterway,  the 
méat  products  of  Chicago  (the  very  centre  of 
the  United  States)  could  be  shipped  in  refri- 
gerators,  and  takeu  to  any  port  in  the  world. 
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Large  tonnage  of  The  trade  of  the  great 
lake  steamers.  lakes  is  greater  than  the 
combinée!  coasting  trade  of  Kngland,  France 
and  Germain-.  The  animal  coasting  trade 
of  thèse  three  conntries  does  not  aggregate 
70,000,000  tons,  while  the  annnal  trade  of  the 
great  lakes  was  75,000,000  tons.  To  give 
sotne  idea  of  the  immense  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels  which  ply  on  the  great  lakes,  recently 
the  steamer  E.  H.  Garrick,  passed  throngh  the 
Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  canal  with  12,386  net  tons  of 
cargo.  Thèse  big  ships  are  called  big  lakers 
a  new  and  a  very  appropriate  name,  and  the 
average  cost  of  their  maintenance  per  day  of 
24  hours  is  abont  $400.  Now,  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam —  and  when  I  say  Fort  William  I  might 
say  from  Duluth,  or  from  Chicago,  becanse 
there  is  very  little  différence  in  the  mileage — 
from  Fort  W7illiam  to  Montréal,  it  wonld  take 
one  of  those  big  lakers  some  ten  days  for  the 
round  trip,  and  allowing  five  days  for  détention 
we  hâve  a  total  of  fifteen  days  at  $400  a  day 
or  $6,000  for  the  whole  trip. 
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Freight    rates    by     Nowwhat  would  the  earn- 
big  lakers.  jnors  be  ?     Assuming   for 

comparison  such  a  ship  to  carry  10,000  tons 
at  $1  a  ton,  which  is  a  very  high  rate,  the  net 
profit  for  each  trip  would  be  $4,000,  even  were 
the  ship  to  return  empty. 

Now,  if  any  cargo  were  carried  on  the  return 
journey,  the  profit  would  of  course  be  niiich 
greater.  Assuming,  for  instance,  the  steamer 
to  return  with  one  third  of  a  f  ull  cargo,  that  is 
about  3,300  tons,  this  would  represent  a  sum 
of  about  $10,000  at  the  rate  of  $3.  a  ton,  which 
is  the  usual  charge  for  that  distance.  The  total 
profit  therefore  on  the  whole  trip  would  be 
$14,000.  Thèse  figures  indicate  the  possibili- 
tés and  the  potentialities  of  thèse  great  ships. 

Rates    by  ships    of         On  theother  hand,  with 

Welland  canal     ships  of  the  Welland  canal 

type 

type,  250  feet  in  length, 

42  feet  wide  and  14  feet  draft,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance including  the  items  already  mentio- 
ned,  is  $125.00  a  day.      Xow,  such  ships  would 
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take  20  days  to  do  thetrip  by  the  unimproyed 
St.  Lawrence  route,  including  7  days  détention 
and  the  cost  of  the  trip  therefore  would  amount 
to  $2,500,00. 

Now,  what  would  lier  earnings  be  assuming 
her  carrying  capacity  to  be  2.000  tons?  The 
answer  is  very  simple  :  it  would  be  $2,000.,  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  thèse  ships  should  get 
a  higher  rate  than  the  big  lakers.  Conse- 
quently,  eacli  trip  would  involve  a  lossof  $500. 

Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
thèse  14-foot-draft  vessels  should  not  return 
empty. 

With  one  third  of  a  cargo  full  for  the  return 
journey,  or  about  700  tons,  the  earnings  would 
be  increased  by  $2,100,  assuming  the  freight 
is  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  big  stea- 
mers, which  would  give  a  surplus  on  the  round 
trip  of  some  $1600. 
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Rates  from  Lake  Assuming  that  Fort 
ports  to  New=  William,  Duluth  and  Chi- 
cago are  about  equally 
distant  from  Buffalo,  and  that  the  same  ports, 
are  also  equi-distant  from  Montréal,  and  that  a 
vessel  from  any  one  of  thèse  large  ports  will 
carry  grain  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  to 
Buffalo  ;  and  that  a  large  laker  will  carry 
wheat  to  Montréal  from  any  one  of  thèse  three 
ports  for  two  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  25  per 
cent  more)  ;  the  rate  to  Montréal  will  be  2 
cents  and  1  y2  cents  to  Buffalo.  But  from 
Buffalo  to  New- York,  the  rate  is  4  cents  a 
bushel  ;  which  will  make  five  cents  and  a  half 
from  Duluth  to  New- York  by  the  Erie  canal 
to  which  must  be  added  the  transferring 
charges  at  Buffalo  and  New- York,  which  at  a 
very  low  estimate,  will  cost  one  and  a  half 
cents. 

Consequently  from  thèse  upper  lake  port  to 
New- York  the  rate  is  sève  11  cents  before  grain 
reaches  the  océan  steamers. 
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Rates  via  Montréal  If  the  saine  grain  were 

and    via     New=     carried  via  -Montréal,  the 

York.  .  ,   . 

rate   would  be  two  cents 

to  Montréal,  and  four  and  one  half  a  cent  for 
the  océan  voyage  from  Montréal  to  Liverpool, 
making  6j4  cents.  Consequently,  by  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  Ottawa  route  wheat  would 
be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  a  rate  half  a  cent 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  landed  in  New- York. 

I  must  say  in  ail  fairness  that  from  New- 
York  the  rates  to  Liverpool  are  cheaper  than 
from  Montréal,  the  New- York  océan  rate  being 
2*4  cents  as  against  about  4  cents  from  Mont- 
réal ;but  there  is  still  a  différence  in  favour  of 
Montréal,  because  adding  2T_>  cents  to  the  7 
cents,  the  rate  to  Liverpool  becomes  9^  cents 
via  New- York,  whilst  by  the  Georgian  Bay 
ship  canal  route  it  is  only  6)A.  cents,  or  50  per 
cent  cheaper  that  by  the  United  States  route. 

Liverpool      deter=         The  Liverpool  market, 
mines    price    of     as    tne     non.     gentlemen 

wheat.  ,  ,      ,    ,  ! 

know,  governs  absolutely 
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the  price  of  wheat.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
thewheat  crop  has  been  grown  in  India,  in  the 
Argentine  Repnblic,  in  Rnssiaor  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  the 
price  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and  every  bnshel 
of  wheat  on  the  face  of  the  earth  represents 
the  Liverpool  price  minus  the  cost  of  trans- 
/portation. 

The  position  of  our  people  would  thus  be 
that  in  Fort  William,  we  would  hâve  the  Li- 
verpool price,  less  6)4  cents,  for  every  bnshel 
of  wheat  our  three  great  railways  will  bring 
there. 

You  know  what  immense  grain  emporiums 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  will  be.  You 
know  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  doub- 
ling  their  track  between  Port  Arthur  and 
Winnipeg,  that -the  Canadian  Northern  hâve 
huge  elevators  there,  and  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  are  building  a  mighty  grain 
chute  from  the  Transcontinental  line  at  Supe- 
rior  Junction,  for  a  distance  of  240  miles,  on 
low  «rades,  aniline;  for  Fort  William. 
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Ail  that  immense  wheat  supply  which  will 
be  stored  there,  could  be  carried  across  the 
océan  to  Liverpool  at  the  small  charge  of  6]/z 
cents  per  bnshel. 

Revenue     derived         The  last  remarks  that  I 
from  white  coal.     ]iave  to  make  are  in  regard 

to  the  water-power  that  will  be  generated  by 
the  construction  of  the  canal — the  white  coal  of 
Canada  in  which  this  country  abounds.  We 
shall  never  be  under  the  necessitv  of  using  as 
much  coal  as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  European  countries,  for  our  natural  water- 
powers  will  generate  immense  energy  'to 
operate  our  industries  and  public  works. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Ottawa,  the 
Mattawa  and  the  French  river  could  easily 
furnish  one  million  horse-power. 

Xow  supposing  one  dam  —  and  there  are  to 
be  27  of  them — would  develop  60,000  horse- 
power,  and  bring  a  revenue  of  $600,000,  as 
would  be  the  case  at  Back  river,  the  total  horse- 
power  would  be  over  1,000,000  which  could  be 
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sold  at  the  low  rate  of  §10.  per  horse-power  and 
thereby  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  $10,000,000. 
What  is  the  cost  of  one  horse-power  gene- 
rated  by  coal  ?  It  requires  7  tous  of  coal  to 
generate  one  horse-power  per  year.  Xow, 
assuming  coal  to  cost  $3  per  ton,  the  cost  ofa 
horse-power  becomes  .$21  a  year.  And  if  we 
add  to  thisthe  cost  of  handling  the  coal  which 
may  be  put  at  $10  a  ton,  the  total  cost  per 
horse-power  becomes  $31.00. 

Electrification    of  TheRailway  companies 

railways.  would     very    soon     avail 

theuiselves  of  such  cheap  power  to  electrify 
their  Systems  instead  of  paying  §31.00  per  H. 
P.  as  at  présent. 

Would  an  enterprising  company  like  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  its  able  prési- 
dent, hesitate  very  long  if  the  Government  said 
to  them  :  «  Prépare  for  the  electrification  of 
your  road,  we  will  supply  you  with  power  at 
one-third  of  what  you  are  now  paying»,  the 
electrification  of  railways  would  no  longer  be 
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a  dream  of  the  future.  We  ail  kuow  that 
within  a  radius  of  fîfteen  miles  from  New- York, 
every  train  is  driven  into  that  city  by  electrical 
energy. 

In  the  first  place,  electricity  would  be  utili- 
zed  for  lighting  the  river  for  the  440  miles, 
making  a  beantiful  avenue  as  bright  by  night 
as  by  day,  rendering  navigation  just  as  easy 
at  night  as  by  sunshine,  and  illuminating  the 
harbour  of  Montréal. 

The  numerous  industries  at  North  Bay, 
Ottawa  and  Montréal  would  gladly  avail 
thenselves  of  this  cheap  power. 

Smelting  by  elec=  I  am  told  —  but  of  this 
trical  process.  j  hâve  no  personal  know- 
ledge — that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  iron 
ore  aiong  the  route.  If  that  be  the  case,  we  hâve 
the  white  coal  with  which  to  smelt  that  ore. 
It  can  be  smelted,  as  it  is  smelted  in  France 
successfully  to-day,  by  electrical  process,  and 
I  think  the  hon.  Speaker  can  tell  us  it  has 
been  done  also  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     I  do  not 
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know  whether  it  lias  been  successfully  used 
there  or  îiot,  or  whether  it  lias  been  fully  tried, 
but  I  know  the  Government  is  having  ore  smel- 
ted  by  electricity  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  is  said  that  a  French  metallurgist  who 
lias  been  looking  into  the  possibilities  of  the 
Ottawa  valley  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  lias 
declared  that  we  would  see  there  within  ten 
years  the  largest  electric  ore  smelting  industry 
in  the  world.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman at  the  moment,  but  lie  is  a  very  eminent 
scieutist  who  is  engaged  in  this  electrical 
smelting  in  France. 

In  that  country,  power  lias  to  be  gathered 
from  hère  and  there,  perhaps  100  horse-power 
hère,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  horse-power 
there  ;  but  in  the  Ottawa  valley  the  supply 
would  be  unlimited. 

Use    of    electrical         Then    there    are    other 

energy  in  various    industries  for  instance  the 

industry.  f  t    . 

manufacture  ot  aluminum 

which  the  lion,  gentleman  for  Rothesay  lias 
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been   advocating,  and    there  is  also  the  manu- 
facture of  carbide  of  calcium    for   acétylène 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  United  States 
hâve  attained  supremacy  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  To-day,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica manufacture  more  iron  and  steel  than  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain. 

For  a  long  time,  Britain  led  the  way  in  that 
field  of  industry.  Let  Canada  now  help  the 
mother  country  to  recover  her  supremacy. 

Now,  I  wish  to  deal  briefly  \vith  the  trans- 
portation  question.  The  greatness  of  a  nation 
dépends  on  its  agriculture,  its  mines,  its  forests 
and  its  industries. 

The  lower  the  cost  at  which  thèse  products 
and  raw  materials  can  be  transported  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  greater  is  the  profit 
of  the  producer,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  renew  the  long  contro- 
versy  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  advantages 
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Maximum  carrying  of  rail  and  water  routes. 
capacity  of  rai!=  It  Sllffices  to  say  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  rail- 
ways  of  to-day  had  reached  their  maximum 
carrying  capacity  for  the  size  of  their  locomo- 
tives and  freight  cars  can  scarcely  be  much 
increased.  The  locomotives  are  more  than 
twice,  even  three  times  as  heavy  as  they  were 
twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  are  now  as 
large  as  they  can  advantageously  be  made,  for 
they  cannot  be  increased  in  width,  because 
they  would  not  pass  through  tunnels  or  bridges, 
and  the  increase  can  only  be  in  height. 

Enormous  locomo=  The  locomotives  hâve 
tives  top  heavy.  been  raised,  higher  and 
higher  above  the  rail,  and  those  monsters 
which  you  see  pulling  forty  or  fifty  cars  are 
now  so  high  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  twice 
as  high  as  it  was  when  locomotives  were  ori- 
ginally  designed  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  four 
feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  ;  consequently 
the  top-heaviness  lias  increased  two  fold. 
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Very  heavy  cars  when  laden  with  material 
which  is  more  bulky  than  heavy,  and  high 
locomotives  make  trains  so  top  heavy  that  the 
outer  rail  being  elevated,  the  train,  if  brought 
to  a  stand  still  on  a  enrve  is  liable  to  topple  over. 
In  this  country  \ve  hâve  no  permaneut  ways 
constrncted  especially  for  freight  trains  and 
others  for  passenger  trains. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  New  York  Central  hâve  four  tracks.  The 
two  inside  tracks  are  for  freight  trains  only,  and 
there  the  élévation  of  the  outer  rail  on  curves 
is  not  so  high,  because  the  speed  of  the  freight 
trains  is  not  so  great  ;  but  on  the  passenger 
tracks  the  outer  rails  are  very  much  more 
elevated  on  curves  so  as  to  resist  the  centri- 
fugal  force  in  rounding  the  curve  at  high 
speed. 

Railwaysunableto         No    less    an     authority 
cope  with  traffic.     tlian  Mr<  j.  j.  Hill  —  and 

he  was  the  pioneer  of  large  locomotives  and 
cars,    low  srrades    and    easv    curves  —  admits 
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that  the  business  of  the  countrv  is  increasing- 
to  such  an  extent  that  railways  cannot  prétend 
to  cope  with  the  necessities  of  trade,  and  that 
none  of  the  railways  can  do  it.  That  is  the 
reason  why  he  advocates  the  making  of  a 
canal  from  Chicago  to  New  Orléans,  a  project 
which  has  also  met  with  the  approval  of  Pré- 
sident Roosevelt.  Railways  hâve  increased  one 
per  cent  per  .year,  while  the  business  of  the 
country  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  has 
increased  about  ten  per  cent.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  railways  keeping  up  with 
the  ever  increasing  demands  on  them,  so  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  water  courses  and  natural  highways 
with  which  Providence  has  endowed  tins  con- 
tinent. 

Québec  to  New  Or=         The  original  route  from 

leans  via  French     Quebec  to    New  Orléans 

via  French  river  and  the 

Mississipi,  which  was  used  two  hundred  years 

ago  by  ray  ancestors,  is  the  saine  I  am  now 
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advocating.  îSo  it  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Ottawa  and  the  French  river  route 
lias  been  linked  with  the  Mississipi. 

Our  neighbors  are  a  wide  awake  people  and 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  project. 
Notwithstanding  some  protest  f  roni  our  goveru- 
ment,  they  hâve  constructed  the  Chicago  canal 
under  the  pretext  of  disposing  of  the  sewerage 
of  Chicago  with  its  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. But  this  canal  is  something  more  than 
a  sewerage  canal,  for  sewerage  canals  are  not 
usually  200  feet  wide  and  20  ft.  deep.  Its 
length  is  forty  miles,  and  at  the  southwest 
end,  there  is  a  fall  of  forty  feet  developing 
to-day  40,000  horse-power.  That  power  is 
sold  by  the  promoters  of  the  canal  to  the 
industrial  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  brings  in  a  fair  return  on  the  cost  of  the 
canal.  Congress  voted  $31,000,000  for  the 
canal.  It  was  eut  through  solid  rock,  but  the 
depth  of  the  eut  was  not  very  great.  The 
Chicago  canal  empties  into  the  Des  Plaines 
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river,  whicli,  in  its  turn,  empties  into  a  tri- 
butary  of  the  Mississippi. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  making 
a  canal  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the 
Mississippi  lias  already  been  put  in  practice 
by  the  enlightened  people  of  Illinois. 

The  Ottawa  water-way,  the  great  lakes,  the 
Chicago  canal  and  the  Mississippi,  form  an 
inland  water  route  such  as  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 


If     Champlain,    whose 
Champlain's  dream    .  .     . 

dream  it    was    to   nnd    a 

route  to  the  China  Seas,  were  to  corne  back 
to-day,  lie  would  rejoice  to  see  that  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  centnry  a  project  is 
within  reasonable  distance  of  accomplishment 
by  which  the  prodncts  of  the  Orient  will  be 
carried  throngh  the  Panama  canal,  thence  up 
the  improved  Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  canal 
to  the  great  lakes,  across  Lake  Huron,  np  the 
French  river,  through  Lake  Nippissing,  down 
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the  Mattawa,  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers 
to  the  old  citadel  city  of  Québec,  the  tercen- 
tenary  of  whose  foundation  I  trust  ail  patriotic 
Canadians  will  join  in  celebrating  this  year. 
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Speech  delivered  in  the  Senate 
on  May  12//1,  iço8 


n  bringing  this  important  de- 
bate  to  a  close,  I  désire,  in 
the  first  place,  to  offer  iny 
sincère  thanks  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  hâve 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  and  especially  to 
those  who  hâve  referred  in  such  kind  terms  to 
the  professional  study  I  hâve  made  of  this 
great  enterprise  ;  also  to  the  senators  who  hâve 
lent  us  such  an  attentive  ear. 

I  said,  in  introducing  this  question,  that  I 
knew  of  no  bodv  of  inen  in  Canada  so  well 
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qualified  to  discuss  intelligently  and  dispas- 
sionately  such  a  great  project  as  this,  and  I 
think  I  a  ni  jnstified  in  saying  that  the  debate 
which  bas  taken  place  has  fully  borne  out  my 
statement  and  has  also  clearly  shown  to  the 
thinking  public  what  a  deep  interest  we  sena- 
tors  are  taking  in  this  great  undertaking. 

It  has  been  said,  on  various  occasions,  that 
the  Press  does  not  take  enough  interest  in  our 
proceedings. 

But  since  this  question  has  been  discussed, 
the  Press  throughout  Canada,  and  even  across 
the  water  hâve  reported  very  fully  our  debates. 

La  Presse,  for  instance,  with  its  100,000 
circulation,  the  largest  by  far,  of  any  paper  in 
Canada,  published  a  Verbatim  translation  of  the 
speech  I  had  the  honour  of  making  in  this 
House.  This  evidently  shows  that  when  we 
take  up  a  live  question  in  the  Senate  we  are 
sure  to  find  a  responsive  écho  in  the  Press  of 
this  country. 

To-day,  I  wish  first  to  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  inember  for  Russell  with  regard  to 
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the  depth  of  the  canal,  and  then  I  should  like 
to  explain  to  the  House  the  immense  revenue 
and  advantage  the  country  would  dérive  from 
the  utilization  of  the  enormous  water  powers 
of  the  Ottawa  river,  which  would  be  developed 
by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal. 

The  hpn.  gentleman  for 
Depth  of  Canal.  _         ,,  ,  .    , 

Russell  appears  to  thmk 

that  we  should  hâve  a  barge  canal,  of  14  feet 
navigation,  like  the  St-Lawrence  canal.  But 
we  already  hâve  one  14  foot  canal,  the  fleetfor 
which  lias  never  been  built.  It  is  not  deep 
enough  to  enable  ail  the  vessels  which  ply  on 
our  great  lakes,  to  make  use  of  it  ;  and,  I  do 
not  see  that  their  would  be  much  advantage  in 
having  two  14  feet  canals,  one  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  one  on  the  Ottawa. 

If  a  14  feet  canal  is  large  enough,  the  wisest 
course  for  the  country  is  to  keep  its  money  for 
other  public  works,  and  make  use  of  the  prés- 
ent 14  ft.  canal  which  will  answer  the  purpose 
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if  we  are  to  remain  satisfied  with  trans-ship- 
ping  goods  at  Port  Colborne  and  so  on. 

Paramount  neces=  Hut  if  there  is  to  be  a 

sity    of    22   feet     canai    from    Montréal    to 

depth.  _  _  ,      _ 

Georgian  Bay  via  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  there  is  no  question  that  it  must 
fe  a  22  ft.  canal,  which  means  20  feet  of 
navigation.  Such  a  canal  wonld  enable  ail 
vessels  plying  on  Lake  Superior,  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  ail  vessels  that  pass 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  use  the  Ottawa  route  to 
reach  the  Océan  port  of  Montréal,  and  this 
would  obviously  be  an  immense  advantage. 

A  22  ft.  canal,  moreover  is  deep  enough  for 
ail  the  océan  going  cargo  boats  in  the  world. 

Not  many  cargo  boats  exceed  20  ft.  in  draft. 
•Cargo  boats  commonly  called  tramp  boats, 
hâve  to  call  at  varions  ports  ;  for  instance, 
the  cargo  boats  which  ply  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public  loadat  Rosario,  well  up  the  river  Plate, 
but  they  complète  their  cargo  at  La  Plata, 
outside  of  the  bar. 
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On  the  Danube  also,  \ve  find  vessels  loading 
at  Ibraila  and  Galatz,  and  completing  their 
cargo  at  Salina  outside  of  the  bar. 

Now  thèse  two  great  ri  vers,  the  Danube  and 
the  river  Plate,  are  the  competitors  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  they  hâve  at  their  mouths, 
bars  where  there  is  only  niueteen  to  twenty- 
one  feet  of  water,  according  to  the  season 
and  weather,  less  therefore  than  the  suggested 
22  feet  for  the  proposed  canal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thèse  cargo 
boats  hâve  to  call  at  various  ports  throughout 
the  world,  and  therefore  the  twenty  two  feet 
draft  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  ail  gênerai 
trading. 

As  the  lion,  gentleman  for  Montarville  lias 
just  said,  if  this  canal  were  constructed,  Mon- 
tréal would  thén  become  both  an  océan  port 
and  a  lake  port. 

The  water  powers         Now  to  pass  on  to  the 
of  the  Ottawa.         question  of  the  water  po- 
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wers  of  the  Ottawa,  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber  for  Russell  lias  referred. 

It  is  novv  well  understood  tliat  by  impound- 
ing  the  waters  at  the  twenty  seven  locks  of 
the  proposed  canal,  in  the  inanner  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  described,  a  force  of  at  the  least 
1,000,000  H.  P.  wonld  be  developed  and  would 
be  available  the  whole  year  round.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  such  power  would 
be  équivalent  to  an  annual  supply  of  7,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  drawn  from  an  inexhaustible 
mine. 

Now  if  you  look  at  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  most  progressive  countries  in  the  world, 
you  will  see  that  in  1906  the  production  in 
Great  Britain  was  six  tons  per  head  of  the 
population,  in  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Belgium  four  tons,  in  France  and  Austria- 
Hungary  one  ton  and  in  Canada  one  ton  and  a 
half. 

In  Canada  we  hâve  many  water-powers 
already  in  use,  and  a  great  many  yet  unde- 
veloped  ;    and  as  we  require  far  more  power 
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than  we  cari  produce,  with  an  expenditure  of 
a  ton  and  one  half  of  coal  per  head  of  the 
population,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  ail  those  undeveloped  water-po- 
wers  just  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 

If  we  could  harness  the  water-powers  of  the 
Ottawa  river  as  I  hâve  described,  they  would 
furnish  as  much  power  annually  as  could  be 
generated  by  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  we 
could  thus  give  employment  to  a  couple  of 
millions  more  of  people,  who  would  be  just 
as  busy  and  productive  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

Even  with  this  additional  power,  Canada 
would  only  hâve  the  équivalent  of  an  annual 
consumption  of  tvvo  and  one  half  tons  of  coal 
per  capita,  and  would  still  be  a  ton  and  one- 
half  per  head  behind  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  in  the  use  of  coal.  There 
can  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
the  power  generated  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal  would  be  fully  utilized. 
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Superiority  of  wa=         There    is    another    dis- 
ter  over  coal,  as     tinct  advantage  of  water- 

a  motive  power.  .         ,    , 

power  over  coal,  and  that 

is  its  cheapuess,  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  power  can  be  generated  much  more  eco- 
nomically  by  water  than  by  coal,  and  conse- 
quently  many  industries  which  would  be  un- 
profitable  if  operated  with  coal  at  $3.00  a  ton, 
would  become  profitable  with  the  cheap  power 
generated  by  water. 

If  this  1,000,000  horse-power  be  équivalent 
to  7,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  coal  be  put  at 
the  low  price  of  $1.50  a  ton,  it  is  worth  over 
$10,000,000  per  annum,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  what  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  interest  on  %  100,000,000,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  canal. 

Industrial  progress  The  progress  of  ail  the 

governedby  cheap    great    industrial    nations 

has  been  in  the  ratio  of 

their  production  of  coal.    That  is  to  say,  cheap 

power  underlies  their  progress,  and  without 
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cheap  power,  it  would  not  hâve  been  possible 
for  them  to  hâve  attained  the  high  position 
they  hold  in  the  industrial  world. 

Therefore  in  renderiug  the  production  of 
cheap  power  possible,  we  shall  secure  many 
industries  which  we  could  not  hâve  under 
présent  conditions,  and  thus  we  shall  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  national  wealth  of  this 
country. 


Industries  operated        Take  the  manufacture 
by  electric  power.   0f  woo(j  pu|p  for  instance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Russell  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  wood  pulp  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably  produced  in  this  country  by  steam 
power.  It  requires  cheap  power.  With  coal 
at  $3  a  ton  we  could  not  hâve  the  pulp  indus- 
try,  and  wood  pulp  is  only  one  of  many  such 
industries. 

I  may  give  a  few  other  examples  of  the  use 
which  can  be  made  of  cheap  electric  power. 
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Smelting  by  elec=         One  is  electric  smelting 
tricity.  which  is  now  in  its  infan- 

cy.  Smelting  by  electricity  ail  inanner  of 
rainerais,  including  such  base  ores  as  the  ores 
of  iron,  is  now  possible,  tiras  absolutely  dispen- 
sing  with  coal  and  making  the  production  of 
iron  possible,  where  the  transportation  charges 
of  the  ore  or  of  the  coal  rendered  the  produc- 
tion costly  or  impossible. 

The  process  of  electric  smelting  is  based 
simply  on  theenormous  température  produced 
by  the  electric  f limace.  The  ores  fuse  and  the 
oxygen  which  they  contain  is  driven  off  as  gas, 
leaving  the  pure  niolten  métal  behind. 

It  is  différent  in  principle  from  smelting 
with  coke,  where  the  carbon  of  the  burning 
coke  first  combines  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
of  the  air,  making  carbon  raonoxide,  and 
then  with  another  atom  of  oxygen  from  the 
ore  which  does  not  fuse,  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  escaping  as  such  from  the  furnace. 
The  oxygen  of  the  Qre  is  tiras  slowly  taken  up 
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by  the  carbon  of  the  coke  initil  nothiiig  but 
the  métal  is  left  in  a  molten  state. 

Production  of  ni=  Another  use  of  electric 
trates  by  electric  poWer  is  fixing,  as  it  is 
called,  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  fertilizing 
agricultural  lands  in  precisely  the  saine  way 
that  the  famous  nitrates  from  Chili  and  the 
guano  from  Peru  are  used. 

The  atmosphère  contains  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nitrogen,  but  in  an  inert  form  as  the 
scientists  say,  that  is,  it  is  not  taken  up  readily 
by  plants,  or  rather  by  the  bacteriae  through 
which  they  feed  on  nitrogen.  The  best  means 
hâve  always  been  to  supply  the  nitrogen  to 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  sait,  and 
hitherto  only  nitrate  and  guano,  and  animal 
or  vegetable  manure  hâve  been  used,  because 
chemists  had  not  found  the  way  to  produee 
nitrogen  salts  out  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

But,  by  means  of  the  terrifie  température  of 
the  electric  furnace,  that  long  sought  resuit 
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lias  beenachieved, and  the  production  of  nitrate 
froin  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  to-day  an  indns- 
trial  fact  in  Norway.  At  sncli  température, 
the  récalcitrant  nitrogen  combines  with  lime 
and  makes  a  solnble  sait,  that  is,  ail  that  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  fertilizing. 

And  those  emmently  nsefnl  applications  of 
the  electric  fnrnace  are  only  récent  develop- 
ments. 

The  world's  scientists  and  inventors  are 
looking  for  more,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  pre- 
dict  that  more  will  be  fonnd. 

Summary  of  Argu=         Let    me    now     brieflv 

ments  :    canal  a     snmmarise  my  arguments 
great  highway. 

soas  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  the  salient  points. 

The  canal  of  22  ft.  will  be  a  hnge  highway 
and  will  develop  1,000,000  horse-power.  As 
a  highway,  it  will  bring  the  Atlantic  Océan 
into  the  heart  of  North  America. 

The  lakes  will  be  a  great  inland  sea,  more 
important  than  the  Baltic  and  scarcely  less  so 
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than  the  historié  Mediterranearh  It  will  liber- 
ate  the  immense  lake  fleet  from  its  winter 
fastness  and  will  increase  by  two  thirds  its 
présent  nsefnlness.  As  a  conséquence,  the 
great  standing  charges  which  are  now  borne 
by  only  7  months  of  navigation,  will  be  spread 
over  12  months,  thus  redncing  the  daily  share 
and  enabling  the  fleet  to  carry  lake  cargoes 
more  cheaply.  It  will  save  a  large  amount 
of  handling  of  cargo  as  well  as  diminish  the 
distance,  and  thus  ensure  greater  economy  of 
transportation  for  the  products  from  the  West. 
And  it  will  divert  to  the  Canadian  route  and 
territory  ail,  or  nearly  ail  the  exports  and 
imports  between  Europe  and  the  country  west 
of  the  lakes. 

A  great  source   of         As  a  source  of  power,  it 
power.  provides  the  équivalent  of 

an  inexhaustible  coal  mine  yielding  some 
seven  millions  of  tons  every  year,  sufficient  for 
ail  the  industrial  needs  of  two  or  more  millions 
of  people,  as  busy  and  as  productive  as  those  of 
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Great  Britain,  the  United  vStates,  Germany 
and  Belgimn.  It  will  provide  power  so  cheap 
that  many  novel  industries  will  be  possible 
wliich  are  now  impossible  with  coal.  It  will 
be  right  on  the  great  highway  to  the  West, 
along  landsfull  of  great  resonrees  thns  offering 
the  greatest  inducement  for  the  settlement  of 
immigrants,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
industries  of  every  kind. 

And  lastly  the  sacrifice 
A  good  investment.      .  , 

or  inoney  îs  not  tor  ever. 

In  years  to  corne,  when  the  power  is  fully 
utilized,  the  capitalization  of  the  profit  reaso- 
nably  expected  to  be  derived  froin  its  use  will 
amount  to  twice  or  even  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  whole  canal. 

This  great  imdertaking  can  be  carried  out 
for  $100,000,000  and  we  are  in  the  happy  po- 
sition of  beinsf  able  to  afford  it. 


Let  me  now  enunciate 
Conclusion.  .         T        , 

a  mère  truism.  I  make  no 

apology  for  doing  so,  because  truisms  do  bear 
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enunciating  sometimes  in  order  that  \ve  may 
be  remindèd  of  their  solid,  if  self-evident  truths. 
Material  wealth  in  its  nltimate  analysis,  is 
the  transformation  of  the  raw  materials  of  na- 
ture into  useful  commodities,  and  the  trans- 
portation  of  such  materials  and  commodities 
from  where  they  are  produced  to  where  they 
are  wanted.  That  transformation  requires 
povver  —  plentiful  and  cheap  —  and  also  high- 
ways  —  commodious  and  econoinical. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Ottawa  river 
canal  so  exactly  and  in  such  eminent  degree 
ineets  both  those  indispensable  requirements 
of  material  wealth,  need  we  look  for  further 
proofs  of  its  incalculable  benefits? 

Works  such  as  this  are  the  very  foundation 
of  ail  prosperity.  With  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  work  of  the  statesmen  who 
founded  the  confédération,  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  work  of  that  other  eminent  states- 
man,    Sir    John    MacDonald,    and    with    the 
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Grand  Trunk   Pacific,  the  work  of  our  gréai 
Prime  Minister,  the  Ottawa  river  canal  woul( 
rank  as  one  of  the  very  corner  stones  of  the 
future  greatness  of  a  young,  vigorous  and  am- 
bitions country. 


JAN  <  /    l/™ 


